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ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS. 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Some day the story of Wingate’s 
Expedition into Burma will be told in 
full. But here I can only tell some of 
the incidents that happened to that 
portion of the force which I com- 
manded. I can’t tell of the plan, or 
the purpose, or the tactics, or the 
training, or the effects; nor can I 
describe Wingate himself, who was 
the planner, the trainer, the tactician, 
and the inspiring leader to whom the 
effects were due. Even the results 
won’t be apparent; but results there 
were in plenty. 

I took over the command of No. 5 
Column on October 16th, 1942, four 
months to the day before it crossed 
the River Chindwin—the first of five 
major crossings—as part of Wingate’s 
Force. Although still short of officers 
and men, and although it had not yet 
received its final paring into shape, it 
was substantially the same column as 
emerged from its training and started 
on the road to Burma early in the 
New Year of 1943. One important 
feature was still missing: the mule 
train and the horses, formidable in 
number when we finally started, were 
as yet represented by eight impish 
mules and an elderly charger called 
Leo. 

I found the column camped in an 
Indian jungle. I was as near as made no 
matter my own master. My job was 


to learn, and, as I learned, to teach. 
All that I or anybody learned was pure 
Wingate, until the campaign itself took 
over the tutelage and rapped us sharply 
over the knuckles when we forgot his 
lessons. 

I enjoyed myself from the moment 
that my new home was established 
under a large tree in the middle of the 
perimeter. Round the other side of it 
was my faithful servant Peter, who 
had left the parachute battalion where 
he had spent the months of my servi- 
tude in Delhi in order to rejoin me; 
just as, when I was in G.H.Q. in Cairo, 
he had spent his time with the Polish 
Officers’ Legion in Tobruk, and returned 
to me like the dove to the Ark when I 
went up there myself. 

As soon as I had found my feet, and 
done two or three long marches to see 
how they reacted, I moved camp twenty 
miles to the westward, partly to break 
off old associations and partly to escape 
from other columns in training near 
the original camp. Here we were two 
miles from a rough track, the nearest 
point which a lorry could reach; and 
our rations and mail arrived daily at 
eleven in the morning, to be met by 
the mules. The camp was in an ideal 
site, on the high bank of a river; it 
was covered by tall thick trees which 
hid it from the air, while from the 
ground it could not be seen even from 
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the opposite bank. The river abounded 
in swimming-pools, and yet could be 
waded every few hundred yards; and 
the neighbourhood offered many 
varieties of jungle. In pleasantness 
the three weeks we spent there were as 
good as a leave in Paradise. 

It was a grand life. All one’s worries, 
if there were any at all, were of the 
moment. My job was to make the men 
familiar with jungle, self-sufficient in 
the open world, skilled in woodcraft, 
tireless in marching, confident in path- 
finding, silent in movement, crafty in 
tactics, stealthy in night-work, and, as 
for the comforts of life, ‘‘ contented wi’ 
little and canty wi’ mair.” Their 
lodging was on the cold ground unless 
they learned to make themselves beds, 
and under the stars unless they buckled 
to and made themselves shelters. Their 
meat ration they eked out by killing 
game. 

A normal day’s training was from 
six till two, with a short break for 
breakfast. The morning’s work always 
ended with a swimming parade, and 
another was held in the evening. 
Often, instead of this sort of day, we 
would go out for two or three days at a 
time, sometimes without notice; and 
we did as much training by night as by 
day. There were no counter-attractions 
such as cinemas ; and work, play, and 
training were indistinguishable. Most 
of the men were townsmen, chiefly 
from Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and North Wales; and they had 
to be turned into super Boy Scouts. 
The whole secret of jungle training lies 
in learning a sense of direction and in 
recognising landmarks. A townsman’s 
sense of direction and a townsman’s 
landmarks must be given jungle values. 
For instance, if in London you want to 
walk from Regent Street to Park Lane, 
you may not know the intermediate 
streets, but you will not hesitate 
because you are conscious of east and 
west. A grocer knows every tin on his 
shelves without reading the label. So 
in the jungle: you must walk through 
it confident that you will recognise 
your Park Lane when you reach it and 
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the tree (or tin) that you noticed last 
week when you come on it again. 

The only natural out-of-doors men 
in the column—and how good they 
were !—were my Burma Riflemen. 
There were forty or fifty of them, 
Kerens from the Delta of Lower Burma, 
commanded by two British officers 
with two Karen officers to help them. 
I grew very fond of these splendid, 
courageous, cheerful little men, and 
they got on extremely well with the 
British troops. Most of them were 
Christian, and many, having been 
educated at the American Baptist 
Mission, bore unexpected names, such 
as Billy, Nelson, Washington, Jameson, 
Robert. In the jungle they were 
swift and quiet, in the water they 
were like fish, and their singing round 
the fire at night was something worth 
hearing. Once coming back late to 
camp I heard them, and lay and 
listened for half an hour the other 
side of the river to a succession of 
songs sung most beautifully in parts. 
One little havildar, extremely devout, 
used to sing ‘“‘ Jesus loves me! this I 
know,” every night before he went to 
sleep. 

One evening on the wireless I was 
warned to expect my mules next 
morning. Until then we had worked 
entirely on the original eight, which 
had tended to make our schemes unreal. 
Now at last we were to have our full 
scale of animals, so that we could 
carry all our equipment and see what 
we should really look like as a column. 
Next morning my sentry post on the 
far side of the river hailed us, and 
there were my mules and muleteers 
arriving—thirty British, fifty Gurkha. 
They were a fine sight as they came 
splashing across the river, and I began 
to feel that I had an imposing command. 

With the end of November we 
columns surrendered our independent 
status and carried out two big battles 
under higher direction. The first 
scheme took us seventy miles between 
Monday night and Friday morning; 
the second, a hundred and eighty in 
nine days. Both these exercises were 
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arried out on a diet of biscuits, nuts, 
pnd raisins. 

This second scheme brought us to 
he garrison town where we were to 
spend Christmas and New Year, draw 
our final equipment, have our inocula- 
jons, sling out the unsuitable, and 
penerally clear the decks. And on llth 
anuary we entrained and were off. 

Last-minute changes were inevitable ; 
some men (and some officers) had failed 
o complete the very rigorous schemes 
with which our training had ended, 
and some key officers had not been 
forthcoming until this very late hour. 
Four, indeed, never did any training 
at all, and joined so late that they had 
barely time to draw their equipment. 
Although the confusion in the last few 
days might have been considerable, I 
was well served, and our two trains— 
pne for men, the other for beasts—duly 
whistled and steamed away. 

I could not have had a more con- 
penial set of officers. Only three had 
been service before: Duncan Menzies 
of my own regiment, whom with much 

trigue I had secured as Adjutant ; 
ohn Fraser, who commanded my 
Burma Rifles and was also second in 
command ; and Denny Sharp, my Air 
Force officer from New Zealand. Duncan 
had been the only platoon commander in 
my battalion who was not wounded or 
killed in Tobruk ; John had been taken 
prisoner by the Japanese in Myitkyina 
in the previous campaign, and escaped, 
reaching India by the Chaukkan Pass 
in the height of the monsoon; and 
Denny had fought in Malaya, escaping 
vé Sumatra. We were somewhat 
mixed in origin. Two were ex-regular 
N.C.0.s, three were undergraduates, 
two were business men from Burma, 
a professional footballer, a lad straight 
from school, a medical student from 
Liverpool, a land agent from South 
Wales, a civil engineer from Yorkshire, 
a builder from Hertfordshire, a doctor 
from Glasgow, a gentleman of leisure 
from Cornwall. Duncan was the only 
one whom I knew previously; our 
acquaintance had begun one dark 
night in Tobruk when he opened fire 
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on me with a tommy-gun and a Bren- 
gun as I came in off patrol. This was, 
cf course, a great link between us. He 
and John were my intimates and my 
stalwarts ; I had no secrets from them, 
and they made a team which can never 
have been bettered. We had the same 
tastes, the same views, the same sense 
of humour, and were all Scots (though 
Duncan was a Rhodes Scholar from 
South Australia); and, if I may mix 
metaphors, although we lived cheek by 
jowl we always saw eye to eye. 

Among the new arrivals was a youth- 
ful Punjabi Mussalman armourer called 
Abdul. He answered variously to 
Abdul the Armourer, Abdul the Bulbul, 
or Abdul the Damned. He turned out 
to be a stout fellow, and as armouring 
was hardly a whole-time job Duncan 
made him his syce. From then on it 
was @ question which he adored most— 
Duncan or the horse. 

Our march began at railhead, and 
to avoid congestion on the lines of 
communication we marched mostly 
by night. Generals cheered us on our 
way, and the Commander-in-Chief 
addressed us in a speech which we shall 
not forget. As he walked round my 
column his eye fell on his old acquaint- 
ance Peter standing solid in the ranks, 
and he said, “ Hullo, what are you 
doing here?” Peter rolled a resigned 
eye on him and replied, “Just the 
same as usual, sir—followin’ the Major.” 

On the evening of 15th February we 
left the roadhead, and a nightmare 
march over a shocking track brought 
us into the Chindwin valley. I got 
my first view of the ‘ Jordan,’ as it 
had come to be known, from a clearing 
on the way down, where three of us 
column commanders sat and stared 
through glasses across the broad river 
and the miles and miles of rolling 
jungle away to the eastward. It was 
a solemn moment; for one knew only 
too well that many of the laughing, 
high-spirited troops following us down 
the hill would cross that river only 
once. Often in Burma I thought of 
that view and looked forward to the 
day when I should see it again; but 
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although I eventually came out by that 
identical track I never turned my head. 
There was something of congestion 
where the other columns were crossing, 
and as I was the last in the order of 
march I asked and was given permission 
to try my luck at a deserted village 
three miles farther up-stream. With 
John and a small party of Burma 
Riflemen, and with Peter, I pushed 
on down to the river ahead of the 
column by an even viler track than 
that by which we had come, and an 
hour before dusk reached the bank. 
A native boat happened to be passing, 
and we all hid while Jameson hailed it. 
While John and his men made prepara- 
tions to receive the column, Jameson 
and I crossed to the east side to find a 
spot suitable for landing the animals and 
scrambling up the bank. As darkness 
fell the column arrived, and I ordered a 
meal to be prepared and eaten, deter- 
mining to start the crossing at 9 P.M. 
Nothing went right that night. The 
stream was very swift, and the river 
five or six hundred yards wide; and 
every rope we tried to get across fouled 
a snag and stuck fast. Using the 
native boat, I got Tommy Roberts’ 
machine-guns and mortars across as 
a bridgehead, but the rafts which we 
had knocked up from the ruined houses 
were too cumbersome for easy handling, 
and could not be got across without a 
rope. By four-thirty in the morning 
we were tired and discouraged, and I 
knocked off for two hours. When we 
started again at half-past six our luck 
turned, and from then on everything 
went well. My two spot swimmers 
stripped and dived for the ropes, and 
by seven the rafts were buzzing to and 
fro across the river like shuttles. The 
work went on all day without inter- 
ruption, and soon after dark, with the 
exception of two mules which had 
managed to get a rope round their 
necks and drowned themselves, the 
whole column—stores, men, and animals 
—were in bivouac on the far side. 
Astonishing as it may sound, there 
is practically nothing to record for the 
next fortnight. We played hide-and- 
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three miles of my column within twenty 
four hours. We had two suppl 
droppings for all the columns in 9 
group, each lasting three days, an 
were rot interrupted. At the secon 
we got mail ; 
at the first as well, had not the pilo 
concerned dropped it accurately on 


some Japanese instead of on us. On = 
I marched across a track between a Ja 


patrol and the coolie party carrying it 
baggage. We tipped the coolies no 
to tell the Japs they had seen w, 
because, having got so far without 
being tumbled to, it seemed a pity to 
give the show away. They accepted 
the tip all right, but I doubt if they 
held their tongues. 

At the beginning of March, when 
we had done about a hundred miles 
from the Chindwin, I was detached 
from the main body and sent off on 
my own to do a job for which my column 
had been earmarked before leaving 
India—the blocking of the Bonchaung 
Gorge, through which runs the main 
line from Shwebo to Myitkyina. One 
evening of pouring rain I received my 
congé from the Brigadier, with orders 
to push ahead. I did so most gladly; 
for it was an irksome business being 
tied to the others, and it is abways 
pleasant to be on one’s own. We}. 
marched thirty-two miles with one 
brief halt, and then turned eastward 
up a long valley which, owing to its 
freedom from Japs and its general 
peaceful atmosphere, we dubbed 
‘Happy Valley.’ We went to sleep 
at four in the morning on a wooded 
hill two miles from its mouth, and did 
not wake until noon. 

I had resolved, if I could, to blow 
the Bonchaung and slip across the 
Irrawaddy without a further supply 
drop, since I reckoned the country 
would get a bit hot for us after the big 
bang. We had drawn seven days’ 
rations at the last supply drop on the 
24th of February, and I was prepared 
to spin it out for ten if need be; but 
everything hinged on how much rice 
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‘ive could get for ourselves and how 
much forage for the animals. We 
found that mules would cheerfully 
eat paddy and bamboo, and the horses 
pamboo; and although the horses 
yent a bit off colour the mules throve. 
“iin the Happy Valley we got as much 

rice as We could carry, thanks to the 
forts of Duncan and the Karen 
Subedar, who went on ahead warning 
the villagers to get the stuff ready for 
u. All was ready for a dash across 
country to the railway. 

A short easy day to recover from the 
long march was followed by two marches 
of twenty-two and twenty-five miles. 
The high pass at the head of the Happy 
Valley was luckily not held, and on the 
night of the 5th March we bivouacked 
only three miles from the railway. We 
hed collected the first of many woeful 
somal tales of forced labour and of requisi- 
tached! tioned food-stuffs, and gathered the 
welcome news that we were well inside 
= the main Japanese garrisons. Small 

h Ving} posts existed in most railway stations, 
eneurél end the line was regularly patrolled, 
but our information was that the enemy 
‘ed mvt" not really thick on the ground in 
°° MY} this particular area. The only definite 
Jnews we could get of his dispositions 
” beined "8 of a post some eight miles south 

8] of where I was camped, and another 
about twelve miles north. The incred- 
ae ible truth was that we had arrived 

within three miles of the railway, 
after marching for three weeks through 
enemy-occupied country, without firing 
a shot. 









a I had supposed that we would 
- aa have to do our fell work (I always 


thought of it as ‘ fell work’ or ‘ nefarious 
activities ’) by night, and David White- 
head, my technical blowing-up expert, 
had warned me that with the best will 
in the world it would take half as long 
again. As the opposition was appar- 
ently going to be so slight, I resolved 
;} to do it by daylight. I went into a 
a trance for half an hour, and then 
emerged and gave my orders to those 
concerned sitting round the fire. John 
Fraser with half his Karens was to 
leave at dawn, cross the railway, and 
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reconnoitre the crossing of the Irra- 
waddy, some three days’ march away. 
Half my demolition experts, with a 
platoon as escort, were to go and blow 
the Bonchaung Gorge on to the railway 
line. I myself would take the main 
body and the rest of the demolition 
experts to Bonchaung railway station 
and blow up the great bridge there, 
of which we had plans, sending on the 
unwanted mouths and animals to a 
bivouac in the jungle beyond, where 
we would join them. Finally, as it 
seemed a pity not to let the Japs share 
in the day’s high jinks, I thought I 
would send Tommy Roberts, John Kerr, 
and about forty men to beat up the Jap 
post to the south. 

That night, as Duncan and I lay 
by the fire, we discussed the incredible 
luck which had brought us within 
striking distance of our main objective 
without interruption and with only 
one casualty—a man who had fallen 
asleep at a halt and been lost. We 
agreed that whatever the outcome of 
the expedition we wouldn’t willingly be 
elsewhere, and Duncan quoted, “ And 
gentlemen in England now a-bed .. .” 
Hoping that our luck would hold on the 
morrow, we went to sleep at last. 

At six in the morning John set off 
with his wireless set and his Karens. 
The demolition experts spent the 
morning tinkering with their mysterious 
toys, and I ran through the plan 
again. All the parties except John’s 
were to meet me in two days’ time on a 
small stream some thirty miles away ; 
and any who failed to make it by a 
certain hour were to carry on and 
meet me at my rendezvous with John 
ten miles farther on the evening of 
the 8th or early morning of the 9th. 
All officers knew that I intended to 
cross the Irrawaddy at Tigyaing on 
the 9th, if John’s information was 
encouraging. Tommy and the demoli- 
tion party set off together, since their 
ways coincided for the first mile to a 
certain village, at eleven-thirty ; and 
I was to follow an hour later to the same 
village, from which a track was alleged 
to run to Bonchaung station. 
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I marched off with the main body 
soon after noon, and at once met 
Fitzpatrick, a mounted orderly, gallop- 
ing back up the track towards me. He 
brought a message from Jim Harman, 
commanding the gorge demolition 
party, to say that Tommy had bumped 
the enemy in the village and was 
fighting them; and that Jim, quite 
rightly, had avoided trouble and was 
‘making straight for his objective with 
his escort. Not knowing the strength 
of the opposition, but thinking that it 
wasn’t likely to be much, I still thought 
it better not to involve the main body, 
so sent it across country to the station 
to start its fell work, while I pushed 
on with a rifle platoon to see how the 
scrap was going. 

The fight was practically over by the 
time I arrived, only one Jap light 
machine-gun still holding out, which 
was soon silenced. Tommy had already 
gone on, leaving only a small party 
behind. Fifteen Jap dead were lying 
about, and four British, with another 
poor chap dying. He recognised me 
when I gave him morphia. 

Leaving the platoons to find a way 
for their animals, Peter and I pushed 
on to the station. The alleged track 
didn’t exist, and the going was atroci- 
ous; even without animals to cumber 
us it took two hours to do the three 
miles. At last we slid through thick 
undergrowth into the dry river-bed 
which we knew the bridge spanned 
farther down. Soon we heard the 
chink of metal; and there, sitting on 
the bridge seventy or eighty feet above 
our heads, were David Whitehead, 
Corporal Pike, and their assistants, with 
their legs dangling in space. I stood in 
the river-bed and shouted my news up 
to them, and then went on to find 
Duncan and see his dispositions. 

Four hours later, at a warning 
from David, we held our breaths 
for the big bang. I had decided 
against waiting for a train, dearly 
though I would have liked to catch 
one just crossing the bridge; for I 
knew that one Jap had escaped from 
Tommy’s battle, and also that Mike 
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Calvert and his column were raisin 
Cain not far to the south. It seem 
on the whole unlikely that trains j 
that neighbourhood would be runnin 
strictly according to Bradshaw jus 
then. So I told David to comple 
the nefarious act: muleteers sto 
to their animals, I took a new pure 
on my eyeglass, and we waited. Davi 
had warned us that there would 
two bangs, the first a baby one and th 
second ‘quite a big one.’ The baby 
was startling enough; the big on 
five minutes later must have bee 
heard thirty miles off. John Frase 
heard it away in his bivouac by th 
Meza River, across twelve miles o 
jungle and hill; Mike Calvert heard i 
far to the south ; and Tommy Roberts 
and Jim Harman’s detachments nearly 
jumped out of their skins. The flas 
alone was stupendous. In its light w 
saw the mules standing among th 
bushes, loaded and ready to move, an 
the tense faces of officers and men wit 
their packs already on their backs an 
their rifles in their hands, bracing them 
selves for the bang that was to follow. 
We had blown the Bonchaung Bridge. 

We waited twenty minutes whil 
David crawled out along the remain 
of the bridge to assess the damage. One 
hundred-foot span rested with one end 
in the river-bed ; the middle span of 
forty feet had been blown clean from 
its piers and lay slewed across the 
sand beiow. The piers themselv 
were torn and jagged; altogether it 
was @ very gratifying affair, and even 
David expressed himself as satisfied. 
We marched on down the track until 
we met Alec’s guides; and just as we 
entered his bivouac area, a minute or 
two before midnight, we heard another 
terrific explosion followed by a sliding, 
slithering sound, and knew that hun- 
dreds of tons of rock and soil had 
fallen on to the line in the gorge. We 
flung ourselves on the ground, and 
slept the grateful sleep of the success 
fully nefarious until first light. 

Next day we marched some twenty 
miles and forded the Meza River about 
three in the afternoon. There was n0 
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news of Japs, although Aung Pe, the 
Karen Jemadar, asked in every village. 
At about 4 p.m. I had got the column 
wedged in a patch of jungle which, cut 
and slash as we would, was utterly 
impassable for animals; so I made 
one of what Duncan used to call my 
‘weak decisions,’ and said, “ To hell 
with this; we'll bivouac here.” Next 
morning I sent Duncan and a small 
party across to the rendezvous while 
I took the column and animals round 
by a track. Tommy arrived soon after 
me, and for the first time we heard 
his version of the fight two days before. 
I waited beyond the allotted time for 
the Gorge party, and then heard on 
the wireless from John Fraser that they 
had already joined him at the second 
rendezvous. This delay put back the 


- programme by twenty-four hours, and 


it wasn’t till the evening of the 9th 
that I finally met John’s guides and 
reached his bivouac. 

John’s preliminary reports had been 
encouraging. Tigyaing, where I had 
directed him to investigate the possi- 
bilities of crossing, was a fairly large 


town on the Irrawaddy shown on the . 


map as a steamer station; for it 
seemed to me that the Japs wouldn’t 
expect us to cross at a town marked in 
nice big capital letters, but were moréd 
likely to seek us skulking up secluded 
creeks. John had told me on the 
wireless that the gamble looked like 
coming off, and that he could hear of 
no garrison in the town at all. Since 
then he had moved to within three 
miles of it and sent in his spies, who 
confirmed his early information and 
declared that there were ample boats 
on the water-front. My only worry 
was that the enemy should have 
divined our intention. John had by 
now been in the area some time, and 
the presence and movement of my 
party, Tommy’s party, and Jim Har- 
man’s party could hardly have been 
unnoticed. Indeed, we had all of us 
had to buy food; for it was now five 
days since we left the Happy Valley 
and fifteen since we drew our seven 
days’ rations at the last supply drop. 
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However, we had some reason to hope 
that at any rate our present exact 
whereabouts were unknown, because 


’ we had moved in after dark; and all 


parties had been inducing the locals 
to believe that we were bound else- 
where, by asking searching questions 
about routes which we had no intention 
of taking. I pondered the prospects, 
decided they were good, gave out pre- 
liminary orders for the crossing, ate 
some rice, and went to sleep. 

Alas for our belief that our where- 
abouts were unknown! The first thing 
next morning some local inhabitants 
arrived with presents of milk, bananas, 
and other good things, walking straight 
into our sentries with unerring direction. 
I received them graciously and grate- 
fully, although disconcerted, with 
Duncan murmuring in my ear, “ T'imeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” John sug- 
gested that the sooner he was off the 
better. I agreed, and, taking two 
platoons for bridgehead and cordon, 
he marched into the town. An hour 
later a Jap aircraft circled overhead 
and dropped a shower of leaflets, 
printed in English, Urdu, Karenni, and 
Burmese, addressed to ‘‘ The Pitiable 
Anglo-Indian Soldiery,”’ telling us that 
all our forces had been defeated in the 
great battle on the 3rd of March, and 
that not a man had been able to recross 
the Chindwin. We were to desert our 
cruel and selfish British officers and 
hand ourselves over (carrying the 
leaflet) to the nearest Nippon soldiers, 
who would treat us, &c., &c. At the 
same time they dropped another leaflet 
printed in Burmese on the inhabitants 
of Tigyaing, telling them that we were 
stragglers, and bidding them apprehend 
us and take us to Shwebo. 

I could not believe that the Japs 
would go to all this fuss and bother 
if they were confident of reaching us 
in time to prevent our crossing, although 
the report which John now wirelessed 
to me from the town that there were 
fifty to five hundred Japs in Tawma 
(eight miles east of me) was a little 
disturbing. But John added that the 
boats were collecting quickly, and a 
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glance at the map showed me that 
there were extensive marshes between 
Tigyaing and Tawma which would take 
some little time to negotiate, so the show 
went on. All the same, the tension, 
not to say the drama, was certainly 
mounting, and it continued to do so all 
day until the excitement in the evening. 

At what I judged to be the right 
moment we left the bivouac and 
marched to the town. I found my 
cordon in position to my taste, and 
marched through it into the main 
street. All the inhabitants were out 
to see the fun, and it looked as if we 
ought to give them value for their 
money. So, having sited machine-guns 
and mortars on a commanding hill that 
covered all approaches, I ordered that 
all movements within the town should 
be carried out in best Buckingham 
Palace guard style, that marching 
should be in threes, and rifles at the 
slope. The only thing I could do 
nothing about was our beards, but 
perhaps they would think we were 
some sort of Beefeater. I also read 
out to the troops the leaflet which 
had been dropped on them, because I 
thought it would do the inhabitants 
good to see them laughing at it. I 
wasn’t disappointed. Finally, I made 
a stirring speech, explaining that we 
were not the glorious reconquering 
British Army this time, but that we 
had come in to kill Japs, to find out 
what conditions were like (and we were 
appalled at them), and generally to say, 
“‘ Cheer up ! the time will come.” 

On the water-front John’s second in 
command, Pam Heald, looked some- 
thing like a harvest thanksgiving. He 
had announced that we wanted food, 
and that, unlike the Japs, we were in 
the habit of paying for it. There he 
stood, surrounded by rice, melons, 
potatoes, a hundred and thirty-seven 
eggs, chickens, and two packets of 
cheroots per man. He also bought as 
@ private transaction with (so he assured 
me) his own money two tins of butter, 
two of Porage Oats, and one of tinned 
oysters. I think they cost him twenty 
rupees each (about 27s.). The town 
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appeared to have plenty of rice and 
cheroots, but, like everywhere else 
where we went in Burma, no luxuries 
were obtainable (not even at these 
fancy prices), and all shops other than 
rice-shops were pathetically empty. 
Everyone was dressed in rags. Only in 
one village outside Tigyaing was sugar 
to be found, and many had no salt. 

The crossing-place was from a sand. 
bank in the middle of the river to which 
we had to wade. Here the boats which 
we had commandeered (so that the 
owners could not be accused by the 
Japs of helping us) were already 
engaged in ferrying across the bridge- 
head platoon. The rest of the troops 
and animals were disposed here and 
there about the town and beaches 
with a view partly to defence and 
partly to the order in which they 
were to cross. It was really a very 
pretty sight: the shining varnished 
boats with high Venetian prows skim- 
ming across the blue river laden with 
troops, with the powerful torsos of 
the boatmen heaving to get the best 
out of the current; the gold-tipped 
dominating the town and 
sparkling in the sun; the long line 
of men and animals wading the shallows 
and stringing across the sand. The 
water was as warm as tea, and refresh- 
ing to the twenty or so naked men who 
were urging the mules into the river, 
to follow the boats which were towing 
them across to the other side. The 
crossing-place was over a thousand 
yards wide, and too far to swim them 
free, although one or two of the wise 
ones followed their friends across. 
Every animal was got safely across in 
the end, with the exception of John’s 
charger, which ran away and was 
never caught. 

It was a feather in the cap of Bill 
Smyly, the Animal Transport Officer, 
and others concerned that every mule 
which crossed the Chindwin also crossed 
the Irrawaddy, except for two killed 
in Tommy’s battle and two more which, 
wounded there, did not show signs of 
recovery and were eaten. (In passing, 
let me say that mule meat is good ; 
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better than horse, and in my view better 
than water-buffalo. There is no need to 
be fastidious about it, and if anybody 
ever tries to enlist your sympathy by 
saying that he had to eat mule, you will 
be quite justified in withholding it. He 
won’t have done so badly.) 

Things had gone famously, and by 
dusk only about forty men and the 
last half-dozen recalcitrant animals 
were left after three hours’ work, the 
most ambitious crossing we had ever 
done proving the most expeditious as 
well. But just at sunset the watching 
crowd on the river wall across the 
shallows suddenly dispersed, and all 
the boatmen ran away. Two crews 
we managed to retain at the point of 
the revolver. The symptoms were 
only too clear: they meant Japs. 
John extracted from them that two 
hundred Japs were marching up our 
bank from the southward. At this 
moment somebody on the far bank 
chose to send a@ message through the 
signal lamp which I had had established 
on the far bank earlier in the day. 
Then the infinitesimal spark had done 
valuable work without being visible, 
except to the watchful terminal on 
my side; now in the dusk the flashing 
light broadcast to the whole world the 
news that we were crossing. In vain 
my terminal signalled, “‘Stop! Shut 
up! You are ordered to close!” For 
twenty minutes the unlucky lamp went 
on flashing until to my tormented eyes 
it looked like the red glare on Skiddaw 
rousing the burghers of Carlisle; it 
might almost have been visible from 
there. At last the next boat-load across 
stopped it, but not before the damage 
had been done. 

With only the last two crews to work 
the boats—the current was too tricky 
for amateurs, though a crew of Karens 
managed to fetch up somewhere on 
the far side, half a mile down-stream— 
the little knot of men and the last few 
animals still waiting on the beach 
gradually dwindled. Each boat held 
about six besides the crew, but if 
animals were to be towed the freeboard 
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was not great enough to make the boat’s 
trim secure against their struggles. 
Not expecting this sudden reduction 
in the rate of crossing, I had withdrawn 
the last of my cordon and machine-guns. 
All I had to protect me was a couple of 
Brens sited on the sandbank and 
pointing towards the shore. Before 
the last of the light had gone, a Jap 
reconnaissance plane, an Army 97, 
flew over us at five or six hundred feet. 
It seems incredible that it did not see 
us, even though we all froze and tried 
to look like jetsam; but there was 
practically no light left, and at all 
events it didn’t open up. 

At last all the animals were across 
except John’s charger, which had 
taken fright at the aircraft and run 
away into the dusk towards the town. 
Nelson, his Karen groom, had gone 
after it; the Serjeant-major, Peter, 
and a handful of others had got into 
the last boat but one; the last of all 
was just approaching the beach under 
an armed guard of one Karen. Duncan, 
John, the Karen Colour - Serjeant, 
Nelson, and I were positively the only 
people still on the beach, and I had 
just said, “This is where General 
Alexander makes his final tour of the 
beaches to make sure that not a single 
British soldier is left !’’ when from the 
southern outskirts of the town light 
machine-guns, and if my memory is 
correct a mortar, opened fire on us. 
Nelson came haring back through the 
darkness. The approaching boat hesi- 
tated, but the Karen guard pointed his 
rifle at the oarsmen, and it grounded 
a few yards out. The Serjeant-major 
shouted for permission to push off, 
which was naturally granted, though he 
still insisted on being assured that we 
were all right before he would go; and 
‘General Alexander’s’ party waded 
out and embarked. I was the least 
lucky; I was afraid that the boat, 
laden to the gunwales as it was, might 
stick, and pushed it out till I was 
waist-deep, forgetting that Peter had 
been filling my pack with good things 
all the afternoon and that it now 
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weighed fully a ton. I got my elbows 
on to the gunwale, but couldn’t heave 
myself aboard until Nelson and Po Po 
Tou the Colour-Serjeant hauled me in 
by the scruff of my neck and the 
underside of my pack, and deposited 
me in a kneeling position on a thwart, 
with my head under the matting 
eanopy, and the boat half full of water. 

There followed a most uncomfortable 
crossing. Whenever I tried to shift to 
@ more comfortable position, the boat 
rolled again, and more water came over 
the side. I couldn’t see a thing— 
not the other boat, nor the flashes 
from the Jap light machine-guns, nor 
how we were getting on; I had cramp 
in all my arms and legs, and my head 
kept bumping that infernal canopy. 
That fifteen hundred yards of water 
was the most unpleasant bit of boating 
I have ever done. Yet the thought 
kept running through my head that I 
was probably the first British officer 
ever to have crossed the Irrawaddy on 
all-fours. 

On the far side I found that Tommy 
Roberts—ex-Regular N.C.O. and splen- 
did soldier—had organised a first-rate 
defence in case of a follow-up: he was 
quite prepared to fire on us in case we 
were Japs. There was a slight hold-up 
while the last stores and mule-loads 
were being sorted. In due course we 
found Alec’s guides, a little apprehen- 
sive about the sound of firing, not know- 
ing that it had begun too late to do any 
harm ; and so to bed, after a busy day. 

The next few days were dull ones of 
hard unprofitable marching. I wanted 
to reach a secluded village in a remote 
valley to have our long-overdue supply 
drop. I was fairly confident that the 
Japs wouldn’t be able to trace us, 
having taken Certain Steps, of which 
the nature is a Trade Secret. But the 
going was exceedingly bad. 

For two or three days we had been 
unable to wireless H.Q., failing to find 
them ‘on the air at the prescribed times. 
Before crossing the Irrawaddy, I had 
told them that I hoped to have supplies 
dropped in the secluded village I have 
mentioned on the 12th of March ; but 
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what with one thing and another J 
was behind schedule. On the 12th we 
were floundering our way up a4 dry 
river-bed when we heard aircraft 
overhead ; and a few minutes later, 
for the first time since our crossing, 
we got H.Q. on the air. They told us 
that what we had just heard had been 
aircraft destined for us with supplies, 
and that having missed the bus we 
must wait till the 14th. Irritating 
though this was, all of us were 
immensely cheered to know that both 
H.Q. and the R.A.F. had our interests 
sufficiently at heart to send us supplies 
‘on spec.’ on such @ vague message, 
in case our wireless had broken down, or 
some other trouble had befallen us. 

On the 14th we were duly at the 
prescribed place; and at 11 a.m. we 
were cheered by the sound of engines 
heading towards us. Within a few 
minutes the first welcome canopies 
had opened and were drifting down on 
us. Accurately and regularly they 
floated down, all in the right area ; and 
by noon mules and men had done their 
work: five days’ supplies had been 
issued to all ranks, animals were eating 
proper fodder, and all of us reading 
our mail. I had a letter from my 
regiment, requiring an answer by 
return of post, asking whether I would 
come back immediately to take over 
second in command ; Private Lumsden 
had a letter from a firm of solicitors 
in Calcutta to say that his aunt had 
left him eleven thousand rupees, and 
would he fill in and return the enclosed 
form. My father enclosed a cutting 
from the local newspaper at home 
containing an account of the unveiling 
of a memorial to the former minister 
of our parish: this survived many 
changes and chances, only to be made 
into cigarettes on our way out to India 
five weeks later. 

I had asked for a good many articles 
of clothing to be dropped on us, and 
waited until the next afternoon for 
them to arrive in a supplementary drop, 
but they didn’t. Again I had trouble 
in getting through on the wireless, or 
I could have found out the position 
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yithout this delay. I eventually 
moved off at 3 p.m. on the 15th, and 
by bad luck was spotted an hour later 
rossing &@ patch of open paddy-field 
by an enemy reconnaissance plane 
hich continued to plague us during 
he next week or so but never again 
potted us. This and the two aircraft 
unless it was the same one) which had 
fown over us at Tigyaing, dropping 
pamphlets and scaring John Fraser’s 
horse, were the only enemy planes we 
saw during the whole time; every 
other was British, a marked contrast to 
yne’s experience in other campaigns. 

There followed a week so unpleasant 
that I take leave not to recall it in 
ictail. Water was scarce, and had to 
be dug for, which involved long periods 
of waiting until the hole filled up with 
, muddy liquid which we had perforce 
o drink. The heat was intense, and 
e shelter scanty, for the trees were 
young and afforded little shade. The 
mly life which flourished was red 
mts, and they in abundance. And 
astly, for reasons which I cannot go 
nto, I could neither forage nor have a 
upply drop, so that the five days’ 
ations we got on the 14th had to last 
is till the 23rd. We had been hungry 
before the drop on the 14th, but we 
vere worse now. Perhaps it was as 
vell we didn’t realise that we would be 
ery much worse yet. 

There were one or two pleasant 
ncidents all the same. After a long 
riod of drouth we came to a stream 
vith 18 in. of water, and we all bathed. 
One of my Karens saw a Jap patrol, and 
though by himself flung two grenades 
nto it before beetling off ; he was one 

dthey were fifty. Two more reported 
} Jap garrison in a certain village ; we 
whistled up the R.A.F. and they got 
heir kail through the reek within a 
tw hours. And we bumped another 
lumn who had crossed the Irrawaddy 
oth of us, had had the super- 
upply drop of all time, and were 
ating tinned fish and bread-and-butter 
budding. These were the first allies we 
lad seen for twenty-two days. 

Hearing that (for perfectly good 
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reasons) I couldn’t have another supply 
drop till the 23rd, I sent a wireless 
message to the Brigadier: “O.K.; but 
see Psalm 22, verse 17.” (‘I may tell 
all my bones: they look and stare 
upon me.”) I got no change out of 
him: only a reference to “ It is expedi- 
ent that one should die for the people.” 
I was amused at this, but wasn’t sure 
that my entourage would be, and sub- 
stituted some innocuous reference 
instead for public consumption. 

Unfortunately when the 23rd at last 
arrived the supply drop went wrong, 
in that one of the aircraft bringing 
food failed to take off (as I afterwards 
discovered); and instead of the ten 
days’ food for which I had asked we 
got only three. Some of us had had 
nothing to eat for two days, and all 
had starved at least for one, so this 
was a grave disappointment. Even 
so, however, we had something to 
laugh at: a shower of silver coins 
which descended on our heads, followed 
more slowly by a torn bag attached to 
a parachute with a note tied to it, 
which read: “Enclosed please find 
Five Thousand Rupees.” An hour’s 
diligent search in the jungle produced 
most of it. 

My orders were now to rendezvous 
with Brigade Headquarters, which, 
together with other columns, was some 
thirty miles north of me. We did a 
bit that night, slept, and went on at 
moonrise. At nine next morning we 
heard the sound of a brisk battle, and 
knew that some of our chaps were 
having @ scrap. We pushed on, but 
the going was worse than I had hoped 
when giving a forecast of what time I 
could arrive; so I told the column to 
make for a certain stream where I 
hoped they would find water, and went 
on to the rendezvous myself, with 
Heald and an escort of Karens, leaving 
the column to follow under John. I 
told them that if I hadn’t got back to 
them on their stream by four o’clock 
the following morning they were to 
push on to another river-bed ten miles 
farther north, where I would meet 
them; and with that I went ahead. 
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I failed to find anyone waiting for 
me at the rendezvous (or what I took 
to be the rendezvous) ; so telling Pam 
Heald to go on watching for them, I 
went back to the stream where I had 
arranged to meet the column. I gave 
Pam similar instructions: to wait 
until eight the next morning, and then 
to push on to the next rendezvous, 
where we would all join up. Confident 
that I could find the column, I took 
no map with me, although I studied 
Pam’s for ten minutes before I left ; 
my own I had left with Duncan. Like 
a fool also, I had come on ‘light,’ 
leaving my pack and all my rations 
on my horse. Taking Jameson, my 
faithful Karen interpreter, I said good- 
night to Pam ; and at about 9.30 P.m. 
left for the column rendezvous four 
miles to the southward. 

If the night which followed wasn’t 
the nastiest of my life, I am at a loss 
to know which can have been worse. 

Poring mentally over the map which 
I had studied, I marched due south 
by compass till I hit the stream which 
I believed to be the one I had given as 
Rendezvous. Then I turned east along 
it to find the confluence, marked large 
and generous on the map, which I 
had given as pin-point. I found a 
place where the stream ran into a 
marsh, but that was all. No marsh 
had been shown on the map: I couldn’t 
remember one within twenty miles. I 
at once developed that sinking feeling 
in the stomach which I associate with 
Paddington Station and going back to 
school. Was I on the right stream, and 
was I far enough along it? I pushed 
down it for a mile, the most atrocious 
going, through prickly bamboo, the 
greatest scourge of Burma jungle, and 
then retraced my steps. The meeting- 
place just couldn’t be so far east as that, 
and there was no other confluence of the 
requisite size. Therefore, I reasoned, 
I must be on the wrong stream, and 
the right one must be farther south. 

I returned to the spot where I had 
hit the stream, and started off due 
south. I crossed various ridges, but 
had marched an hour and more before 
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I reached a watershed, and although |} A’ 
thrust on downhill until I reached thef stru 
main stream I was perfectly certain} argu 
that I was much too far south. So] 
turned and went back to the first 
stream, turned east along it again to 
see if there was anyone at the marsh, 
and again drew a blank. It was now} Vv 
close on four o’clock, the hour at which 
I had told the column to move; and 
I could picture them rousing up, 
rubbing their eyes, and loading up the 
animals. What other chukkers I took! T 
I cannot now remember ; but I know[ 
went back a good two miles to the west- 
ward to see if there was a suitably promi- 
nent confluence there. There wasn’t. 
Dawn was now breaking, and I had} vari 
two hours to get back to Pam. | 
returned to what I thought was the 
spot where I had first hit the stream 
but Jameson and I couldn’t agree o 
where it was. This shook me a lot 
because the Karens are normally fa 
better than I in jungle. I gave hi 
his head at first, but after half a mil 
I was convinced he was wrong, and 
indeed he himself looked anything bu 
confident. We went back to 
starting-point, as opposed to his, ang 
went off on a bearing of due north 
I had no map, and my study of Pam’ 
before leaving had not included thé 
country round the new rendezvous: 
had not the vaguest idea of how to ge 
there. The country we were goili 
through seemed to bear not the slightes 
resemblance to our route of last night 
it was thick as the devil, and we had t4 
slash a track where I was positive wi 
had been able to walk free the nigh 
before. Jungle seen in the evening 
with the shadows all stretching eas 
ward, looks very different to the samé 
jungle next morning, when they stret¢ 
west. Jameson was despondent ang ! 
pessimistic, and so was I; it 
seven o’clock, Pam was also due 
move shortly, and we were very weal 
I reckoned we had done twenty-tw 
miles since leaving Pam, and we 5s 
marched all the previous day 4 
much of the previous night. And 1 


were jolly hungry. 
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At & quarter to eight Jameson and I 
struck a jungle mere; and as we were 


arguing whether or not we had seen 
it the night before, we heard the 
unmistakable crashing sound of troops 
marching through teak jungle. Thirty 
seconds later we saw our column con- 
verging on us ; and at the same moment 
Pam popped his head through the 
bushes on our other flank. Had I been 
an atheist all my life, I should have 
become a convert then. 

They, too, had failed to find the 
alleged confluence, and had had patrols 


| up and down the same stream all night 
| long. 


Duncan himself had walked 
miles in the effort to find me, but our 
various visits to the marsh and the 
stream had failed to coincide. The 


4 point where we eventually met was only 


five hundred yards from Pam, one of 
whose sentries had reported the 
approach of unidentified troops, and 


a4 about three miles from the non-existent 


confluence. I ordered an immediate 


iq halt for the benefit of myself and 


Jameson, and had a breakfast of two 
biscuits (all I could afford) and an hour’s 
sleep before pushing on. 

While I was sleeping Duncan got a 
new rendezvous out of H.Q. on the 


q wireless; and next morning, having 
4 picked up one day’s rations which 


they had left for us, we walked in on 


vf H.Q. and its attendant columns an 


ing hour after dawn. 


It was twenty-six 


ef} days since we had last seen them, and 


ing tO return to India. 


we had a great reunion. I reported to 
the Brigadier, and spent the rest of the 


4 day having a sleep. 


The decision had now been taken 
Our principal 
objects had been achieved: we had 


nq blown the railway (Mike Calvert had 


done so in something like seventy 
places), gained a great mass of valuable 


4 intelligence, and got the Japs marching 


and counter-marching furiously in all 


4 directions. But the blow about return- 


twq ing to India was the necessity of 








§ abandoning the bulk of our mules and 


equipment. They had served their 
purpose, and would now be a hindrance 
tather than a help ; but it was a wrench 
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all the same, and poor Bill Smyly went 
about with a long face at the thought 
of leaving the faithful animals whom 
he had nursed all the way from India. 
Yet it had its advantages in that our 
rate of movement was much greater 
than it could possibly have been had 
they all been coming with us. Our 
hand would have been forced anyhow, 
because they had started anthrax, and 
were going down like flies. I intended, 
in accordance with orders from above, 
to retain only an essential half-dozen 
to carry wireless, some medical stores, 
and, at least as far as the Irrawaddy, 
some of my hard-hitting weapons. 

Next morning at moonrise we started 
for the Irrawaddy, having reason to 
hope that we might slip across at a 
certain spot. Unfortunately we were 
followed up and our tail fired on; and 
it became my task to lay a false trail 
and lead the enemy off on a tangent 
to the north-east. It was unfortunate 
that we had no time to distribute a 
mule which we had just killed for 
meat, but we all had a little food with 
us, having killed our two remaining 
pack bullocks the previous day, and 
still having something left of our 
rations—perhaps two or three biscuits 
each and a tin of cheese. We had 
some twenty-five or thirty miles to go 
to the spot in the jungle where columns 
were to meet each other in the event 
of being scattered, and twenty-eight 
hours in which to get there. All my 
officers knew it on the map, and I 
impressed on them that if we in turn 
had to break up we must keep well 
away from the route being followed 
by the main body, and continue to draw 
the enemy off to the north-east. 

We waited until the main body was 
clear, and until two platoons which I 
had sent off to clear our tail rejoined : 
they had failed to make contact with 
the Japs. Then we started off down 
a dry river-bed, making our tracks as 
obvious as possible. It was rather fun, 
after all these weeks of track conceal- 
ment, to make ourselves and our 
footprints as conspicuous as possible ; 
not unlike a small boy being encouraged 
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after years of repression by a governess 
to put his elbows on the table and talk 
with his mouth full. 

I should like to be able to record 
that all this time we had a feeling that 
we were being watched; that we felt 
the eyes of the jungle upon us, and 
that we could hear the thump-thump 
of the tom-toms all around. But I 
can’t: we had no such feeling, merely 
an impression that we were putting 
up an exhibition which nobody would 
look at. An hour before dark I halted, 
and having had the whole afternoon 
to consider what we should do and 
communicate it to my key officers on 
the move, we were able without delay 
to put our plan into operation. In 
a word, it was to make a dummy 
bivouac; in hopes that the scouts who 
had fired on us would whistle up their 
main forces, find and follow our dis- 
graceful trail in the belief that it was 
that of the main body, and then attack 
the bivouac, while the brigade carried 
on with its journey. 

We laic| out the bivouac over a wide 
area, macle an egregious number of 
fires and hotted up and ate the last 
of our beef. We then tethered four or 
five mules to trees some way from 
each other in the hope that they would 
feel lonely and bray, and abandoned 
various articles of tempting equipment 
with booby-traps attached. We only 
had about two pounds of explosives 
left, but eked them out with grenades 
from which we removed the pins. 
Having completed our arrangements, 
we tiptoed craftily away, to a genuine 
bivouac half a mile down-stream, 
where we slept the sleep of the just 
until moonrise. 

From the genuine bivouac I intended 
to push on down the stream, with the 
bulk of the column, while I myself 
with two platoons entered a nearby 
village—the first for twenty miles—to 
hit with grenades and tommy-guns 
any Japs who might be there. This 
village was on a track running east 
‘and west, and from it another ran to 
the south; it was therefore a likely 
place for the enemy to hold. I had no 
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intention of taking the column through 
it if I could possibly by-pass it. Unfor. 
tunately the river-bed narrowed almost 
at once to a mere streak of ‘sand, and 
was blocked by that infernal prickly 
bamboo, so I started up the track 
towards the village, hoping to find 
path through the jungle by which to 
send my main body. Not only was 
there no path; everywhere the track 
I was on ran through prickly bamboo, 
and although I halted three or four 
times to find a way through into the 
friendly jungle beyond, I could find 
none. The moon was still low and 
giving little light as yet through the 
trees, and I had five-and-twenty miles 
to do before six o’clock that night. 
This combination of troubles and an 
inaccurate map which showed the 
village at least half a mile farther 
away from the stream than it really 
was resulted in my stumbling on it 
unexpectedly. I was a few hundred 
yards ahead of the column, with two 
Burma Riflemen accompanying me in 
case an interpreter was needed; and 
as soon as I saw the roofs of the houses 
reflecting the moonlight I halted the 
column, told the two leading platoons 
(the bombers-designate) to be ready 
for squalls, and went forward gingerly 
into the village. The track we were 
on ended in a T-shape where it hit the 
main east and west road, and we 
reached the junction without being 
challenged, so that I began to think 
there couldn’t be any Japs after all. 
But fifty yards along the track to the 
left, close to a biggish house, I saw a 
fire; and towards it I made my way. 

Sitting round the fire, as it might 
be round a bridge-table, were four men 
talking, who looked up incuriously as I 
approached. I addressed them in one 
of my rare Burmese sentences, ‘‘ What 
is the name of this village ? ” (to which 
I knew the answer, but I was just 
making conversation). They didn't 
respond, and the truth flashed on mé 
at the same moment as Jameson beside 
me gasped “Japs!” Not only were 
they more surprised than I was, they 
were petrified and unable to move; 
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and they gazed fascinated at me as I 
struggled with the pin of the grenade 
which I had been carrying in my right 
hand for the last twenty-four hours. 
They still sat on while there followed a 
neat lob (though I say it myself) into 
the middle of the fire, and a most 
entrancing bang; and then they all 
fell over outwards on to their backs 
with perfect symmetry. 

One of the rifle platoons went in 
with the bayonet to clear out the 
houses beyond the fire, and did some 
damage, but light machine-guns opened 
up and caused a few casualties; it 
got a bit hot for them and I ordered 
them back. The fight which followed 
was sharp but scrappy, with the Japs 
trying to get at us from different 
angles through little tracks in the 
undergrowth which they knew (and 
perhaps had made) and we didn’t; 
but it wasn’t hard to anticipate which 
way they were coming, and they never 
got in among us. My chief concern 
was not to employ so many troops 
that there would be danger of our 
fighting each other—not an easy thing 
to avoid when fighting in a congested 
area by moonlight. I was also anxious 
not to be caught on the tracks by 
daylight, and as the eastern sky got 
paler I was anxious to be off. Some- 
body reported that a track on the left 
(which cut across to the western end 
of the village, and up which I had sent 
a platoon) had been cleared of Japs, 
and I told Alec Macdonald to have a 
look up it to see if we could get the 
animals through that way. Unfor- 
tunately the Japs had reinforced it, 
and Alec was killed, and Jim Harman 
wounded in the arm and head trying 
to get through. 

Peter had done good work with 
grenades on the right-hand track from 
the T-junction, breaking up an attack 
almost single-handed: he had sent 
back the men with him, all but two, 
because he said they got in his way ! 
I don’t know how many he killed, but 
I could count eight bodies lying on 
the track, and there were almost 
certainly more in the shadows. In 
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the first rush they threw a number of 
grenades, one of which burst among 
some of my wounded who were sitting © 
behind a house putting on dressings, 
and one small splinter struck me on the 
hip and lodged against the bone just 
above the joint. I found to my relief 
that I was able to walk all right. 
Duncan was also throwing grenades, 
and being rewarded by a male chorus 
of groans from a shadowy flank where 
he had heard movement. Jameson 
had been hit in the shoulder; and 
Abdul the Damned, who had somehow 
wandered up into the fighting complete 
with Duncan’s horse, also had a bullet 
through the shoulder and was weeping 
pitifully, not so much at his own pain, 
but because the horse had been shot 
and he thought Duncan would be 
angry. Philip Stibbe, who led the first 
bayonet charge, had been hit twice. 
Altogether our known casualties 
amounted to only one officer and 
two or three men killed, three officers 
and six or seven men wounded, whereas 
even dividing everybody’s claims by two, 
the Japs must have had about twenty- 
five or thirty killed. I had my four 
corpses round the fire and Peter his 
eight on the track, Duncan his groans 
in the shadows, Philip his spitted 
bodies on bayonets, while Jim Harman’s 
men had gone berserk round about 
where poor Alec lay, and had certainly 
done a lot of execution. We had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the action ; 
we had possibly drawn attention from 
the main body; we had killed some 
Japs; but the fact remained that I 
couldn’t get the column through. 

A decision had to be made, and there 
was no leisure to follow the habits of 
Para Handy and ‘ pause and consuder.’ 
I was helped by the discovery through 
a fringe of prickly bamboo of a small 
paddy area, beyond which the jungle 
stretched, friendly and free from 
obstacles, away to the north. I had 
already sent Denny Sharp, vice Alec, 
back to the stream with the animals, 
and told him to try afresh to find a 
way down it now that we had the 
advantage of daylight. Soon after he 
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had gone and the congestion on the 
track, which I had so dreaded would 
be apparent with daylight, had been 
eased, this paddy area and good jungle 
was disclosed ; and I decided to give 
the signal to break up into dispersal 
groups and make for the rendezvous. 
Brookes the Bugler raised his bugle, 
and for the first time during the cam- 
paign the drill which we had so often 
practised against such an eventuality 
as this was carried out, and faultlessly. 
Where a minute before there had been 
three hundred bearded soldiers, all 
that was visible was the tails of little 
orderly disciplined groups disappearing 
confidently into the kindly jungle. 

With me were Column Headquarters 
and two platoons, less some elements 
and plus some others; for when the 
dispersal sounded various people were 
absent on missions. Pepper, my faith- 
ful runner, so called because he never 
got out of a walk, and worst of all 
my splendid Stranraer serjeant-major, 
were both away on jobs at the time. 
‘Pepper joined me next day; Cairns, 
the serjeant-major, after many adven- 
tures, fetched up in China with fifteen 
of my men nine weeks later. But 
there was no time at this stage for a 
count of heads; we slipped into the 
jungle, crossed the road obviously, laid 
@ prominent trail to the north-east, and 
then, by diligent use of the Trade 
Secret, slipped away elsewhere. Behind 
us we heard one short burst of fire, 
lasting perhaps a minute; the rest 
was silence. It was one of the groups 
which joined me on the morrow that 
had the delight of seeing the Japs 
attack our dummy bivouac, which 
they had presumably marked down the 
night before, and heard the beautiful 
bangs of our booby-traps going off. 

A mile or two from the village we 
halted and took stock. Duncan and 
John were with me, and Peter put a 
first dressing on to my wound. It was 
a very little one, and will barely serve 
to forecast the weather with in my 
retirement ; but it was uncomfortable 
to walk with and in an awkward place 
so far as keeping dressings on was 
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concerned. After a few minutes we 
thrust on; for it was now half-past 
six or seven and we had over twenty 
miles to do in twelve hours. We ate 
a biscuit each, and later in the day had 
an hour’s halt for a cup of tea; and 
thanks to Duncan and his map-reading 
by instinct—for the map was ap- 
pallingly inaccurate—we made the 
rendezvous with the last of the light. 
Here we found Lieut.-Colonel Wheeler 
and the Headquarters of the Burma 
Rifles, a sub-unit which normally 
travelled with H.Q., but which had on 
this occasion been engaged like us in 
laying false trails. Both they and we 
sent out contact patrols, but failed to 
find anyone else in the course of the 
next twenty hours. ‘ 

Next morning we heard the sound 
of shooting from the direction of the 
Irrawaddy, and marched towards it. I 
lay up at about nine o’clock on the 
fringes of the jungle looking west 
across the river, and Colonel Wheeler 
was a mile or so inside me. Our patrols 
were still combing the jungle. At noon 
Denny Sharp arrived with a strong 
party. He had had a brush in getting 
away from the village, having failed 
to find a way down the stream, and 
having to retrace his steps past the 
phoney bivouac. By an _ unlucky 
chance hoe had lost several of the most 
valuable mule loads, and walking 
through some elephant grass in the 
dark had also lost the tail of his party, 
including the M.O., the serjeant-major 
(who had characteristically gone back 
to help extricate a mule from the mud, 
a thing which wasn’t his job, but which 
he was always doing), and all the 
Karens except one Maung Kyan. 
This was a real stroke of bad luck, and 
not in any way his fault. His feat in 
getting out of a cul de sac and march- 
ing a distance about eight miles move 
than I had done through worse country 
was not lessened in any respect by 
this incident. He had, moreover, boldly 
walked into a large village on the very 
banks of the Irrawaddy, given his party 
an enormous blow-out, and brought on 
enough rice for another meal. 
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Duncan, who had a flair for lan- 
guages—in addition to English and 
Gaelic he was a great Latin and 
Greek scholar and had learnt some 
Arabic and Urdu—now astonished me 
by producing enough Burmese to 
extract some information, and enough 
rice for our original party to get one 
meal from, out of a small hovel close 
to our hide-out. We were desperately 
hungry, and had I been the Pope I 
should have canonised him on the 
spot. In the afternoon Macpherson 
returned to Wheeler, and Fraser to 
me, with the news: that they had 
seen the Brigadier, that the crossing 
had been opposed, and that we were 
all breaking up into small parties and 
making for India independently. Sup- 
plies were being dropped the following 
day for those who wanted them. 
Wheeler decided that he didn’t, and 
would avail himself of the permission 
to move straight away, crossing the 
Shweli River to the north. I decided 
to have a shot at finding H.Q. and 
getting some rations. John Fraser 
had brought the welcome news that 
all my missing officers except David 
Whitehead had joined up with one 
column or another, and this presum- 
ably included all missing men. So I 
no longer felt bound to go on lingering 
in this thoroughly unpleasant, hot, 
under-watered, and over-Japped area 
waiting for them. 

I accepted a note from Wheeler for 
the Brigadier, gave him some two or 
three hundred rupees as he was short 
of money, and arranged to dine with 
him in Calcutta on the first possible 
occasion. His last words to me were, 
“T prefer sherry to cocktails, remem- 
ber,” and then he and his cheerful 
century of mixed Karens, Kachins, and 
Chins, with their three British officers, 
went off towards the Shweli while I set 
out to seek H.Q. 

Night fell before we reachgd their 
bivouac, and when we found it at 
half-past five next morning they had 
gone. I couldn’t face spending the 
rest of my life chasing them, and so 
made the big decision that we, too, 
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would exercise our option and make 
for India. I had an idea that most 
people would try for the shortest 
route across the Irrawaddy; so I 
resolved to follow Wheeler across the 
Shweli and then strike out on my 
own. Nine out of my seventeen 
officers were with me and about a 
third of my men. All of us were in 
poor physical shape, and I realised 
that not all would finish the trip. 
When I last saw the Brigadier I had 
said, to illustrate my dislike of leaving 
our equipment behind, that it felt 
like scuttling one’s destroyer and 
going home by P. & O. He had 
answered drily that, whatever else the 
trip home was like, it wouldn’t be like 
a trip in a P. & O. As the New 
Zealanders say, “ Too right.” 

My party consisted of Column Head- 
quarters, the bulk of three platoons, 
and a few of the Support Group. 
John and Duncan were there, Tommy 
Roberts and Jim Harman, Denny 
Sharp, the R.A.F. officer, Thomas Blow 
and Gerry Roberts, and Bill Edge, the 
cipher officer. Jim, Bill and I were 
wounded, and so were several of the 
men, including Abdul the Damned. 
He and Jim, though able to walk, were 
in considerable pain, and I doubted if 
either would get out. I addressed the 
men and told them that we had every 
chance of pulling it off, but that we 
had no wireless and could get no help 
or supplies from the air. The one 
essential was the strictest discipline ; 
and they would find my discipline the 
strictest they had ever known. The 
equal sharing of food was all-important, 
and as soon as the present rations were 
exhausted (some had been more provi- 
dent than others, and had spun theirs 
out longer) every morsel would be 
pooled. Any ‘helping oneself’ in a 
village or elsewhere was an offence 
against the community: I would 
shoot anyone who did it, or who stole 
food from a comrade, or who pilfered 
from natives. I also said that anybody 
who lost his rifle or equipment without 
good and sufficient reason would be 
kicked out of the party, as I had no 
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intention of arriving in India with a 
lot of unarmed stragglers. I said we 
would avoid fighting if we could, since— 
echoing words of the Brigadier—it was 
essential to get .as many men out as 
possible with their valuable experience ; 
but if we met Japs we must fly at their 
throats. 

The first village on the Shweli was a 
wash-out. There were no boats, and 
only surly inhabitants. The second 
looked even less promising. It was 
that which Wheeler had said he was 
intending to try, and we learned that 
he had passed through it at two that 
morning. The only men in the village 
were two thoroughly unpleasant young 
ones, and a really sinister old one with 
a revolting goitre. They declared 
they had no boats and no rice: we 
searched the village and found one 
boat hidden under a house, and any 
amount of rice. Across the river we 
saw another village eight hundred yards 
over the water, with half a dozen boats 
lying under the bank. Very unwillingly 
the two young men agreed to go across 
and fetch them, and we watched them 
go. Arrived on the other side, they 
disappeared into a house and emerged 
with fifteen or twenty Jap troops, who 
came out and stared at us through 
glasses. As we returned their stare (1 
had hidden most of my men, and they 
would not see more than a dozen), two 
lorries drove up on the far bank and 
disgorged another twenty or thirty 
soldiers. It looked as if the net were 
being drawn fairly tight. We helped 
ourselves to rice, and paid for it, though 
it went against the grain; and left 
the village, taking Goitre with us in 
case he let his tongue wag. As we left, 
two more men came in, and we took 
them for the same reason. 

Having failed twice on the north 
bend of the Shweli I resolved to march 
east, cross there, and make for the 
hills beyond. That would mean we 
were out of the circle made by the 
Shweli and Irrawaddy Rivers, and 
would regain the initiative. So east- 
ward we marched; but the jungle 
was devilish thick, and it took us 
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eight hours’ marching to do as many 
miles. At last, twenty-two hours 
after leaving Goitre’s village, I judged 
us to be within a mile of the river, 
and sent out two patrols to locate it, 
They came back in due course, and 
one brought two Burmese who had 
been gathering vegetables in the jungle. 

Of one thing we were certain: the 
sooner we were across the Shweli the 
better. The two new additions to our 
circus of Burmese did not inspire great 
trust ; in fairness to them it must be 
remembered that the Japs were thick 
on the ground round there, and we 
were emaciated, haggard, hungry, 
lousy, and generally not at our most 
impressive. But eventually they 
admitted that they owned two small 
boats, which would carry four men 
each, and agreed that one would go 
and collect the boats just before dark, 
while we retained the other as a hostage. 


They said there were no Japs in their. 


village, and that they would put us 
across midway between two villages 
on the other side. There were Japs in 
both of these; but our crossing-place 
would be a mile from either. It wasn’t 
a very attractive proposition, and two 
small boats not much of an armada; 
but I was fed up with false starts, and 
my mood was such that when I gave 
out my orders I quoted Montrose :— 
‘* He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 


Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.” 


I suspect that my officers were hardly 
in the mood for quotations, but anyway 
the die was cast. 

Waiting was always the most 
unpleasant feature of the campaign, 
and I think that that wait, from two 
o’clock, when I gave out my orders, to 
seven o’clock, when preceded by the 
hostage we moved off, was the worst 
of the lot. We were to wade across to 
an island, walk up it to the head, and 
there meet the boats, which would 
then put us across to the opposite 
bank. I could hardly believe that the 
boats would be there, and had a nasty 
suspicion of treachery. But there 
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they were, only instead of taking four 
men they would barely take two with 
their packs. I sent Tommy Roberts 
across first, while I organised the 
defence of my tail, in case we were 
followed; and after some ten men 
had joined him, Denny and I went 
across. Working out the turn-round 
of the boats, I reckoned we should 
finish about 2 a.m., and I left John 
and Duncan on the near bank to 
make sure that not a minute was 
wasted in embarkation. But when 
Denny and I disembarked, a shock 
awaited us. We found Tommy Roberts, 
who said that far from being on the far 
bank we were on a sandbank in the 
middle of the river, and although he 
had been right along it trying at all 
points to wade across, it was every- 
where out of his depth. 

Now I was sure of treachery. They 
were intending to maroon us on a 
bank in the middle of the river. Isenta 
message back for John to come and 
interpret, and when he arrived told him 
the position. He cross-examined one 
of the boatmen, who swore there was 
a way across and agreed to give us a 
lead. Denny and I, with Peter and 
three others, were the first to go, and 
I must admit it was one of the most 
unpleasant things I have ever done. 

First, it was pitch dark, and the 
roaring of the river unnerving. The 
depth was 4 feet to 5 feet and the 
current about four knots. There was 
a sandy bottom, but in patches it was 
quicksand. The strength of the current 
was such that you couldn’t keep your 
footing, and for every step you took 
you were swept two down-stream. To 
swim was impossible unless we sacri- 
ficed packs, which I certainly wasn’t 
prepared to do. The only way was to 
lean forward against the stream and 
let your feet touch.bottom when they 
could, while you bounced yourself— 
there is no other word—towards the 
bank. The crossing was about 80 
yards wide, but you finished fully 100 
below the point opposite which you 
started. The bank was almost sheer, 
and you then had to force your way 
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up-stream in about 3 feet 6 inches of 
water to the one place where you could 
clamber out. It was utterly hateful ; 
and, to weak and weary men who had 
had many set-backs during the previous 
few days, a particularly cruel obstacle. 
To wait till the boats had finished 
the first crossing was out of the ques- 
tion, since dawn would break long 
before the second could be completed ; 
so the men must wade it. Denny 
Sharp went back across—a thing I 
couldn’t have managed—to explain to 
the men how to do it, and how it wasn’t 
too bad if done the right way. In a 
few minutes a long line of men was 
coming across at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to the bank, as the stream 
urged them off their true course. Abdul 
the Damned, painful arm and all, was 
one of the first across. 

As soon as I had enough men I put 
out stops on the motor-road which 
ran along the bank. Tommy Roberts 
commanded the down-stream one, and 
had a scare early on, when the head- 
lights of three motor vehicles were 
seen approaching. His men actually 
had the pins out of their grenades, 
when, for some reason which we shall 
never know, the lorries stopped; and 
incredulously we watched the beams of 
their head-lights going forward and 
back, and always at a more oblique 
angle, until they had turned round 
and driven away again. 

I had no knowledge of what was 
going on on the far bank, and it was 
not till afterwards that I heard how, 
when a few men still remained, one of 
the boats had capsized and gone away 
down-stream, owing to one of the men 
in it losing his nerve and shifting his 
weight. It was with great difficulty 
that John persuaded the other boat to 
wait; and as soon as the last man 
was on to the sandbank it disappeared. 
And now comes a tragic story. Two or 
three of those wading the stream had 
been swept away and drowned; the 
miracle was that there were no more; 
but a few of the men left on the sand- 
bank could not face it. Two officers 
went back to give them a lead, and each 
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succeeded in enticing some across. 
John Fraser finally induced the last 
few to start with him; but he himself, 
being much weakened, lost his footing 
and went swirling away into the dark- 
ness. With much difficulty he was 
rescued, but it was the last straw for 
‘the faint-hearts, and they went back 
to the false security of the sandbank. 
I gave them half an hour to join me, 
and told them which way I was going ; 
and at the end of that time, it wanting 
only an hour to dawn, I resisted the 
appeals of two officers to be allowed 
to wait for them, and with a heavy 
heart I marched the column away. I 
count this the most grievous duty 
that has come my way in all my life, 
but it would not have been justifiable 
in any way to have risked the valuable 
lives of the many who had trusted 
themselves, and not in vain, to Provi- 
dence, in a dubious endeavour to save 
those who had not the will to save 
themselves. All the wounded had 
crossed successfully, and what they 
could do the whole could easily have 
done. Even after we left, two screwed 
their courage to the sticking point, and 
later caught me up. 

I don’t know what other people had 
in the way of food, but I suspect 
nothing. Duncan and I had shared our 
last three biscuits and a slab of chocolate 
while waiting to cross the Shweli, and 
now bgasted one tin of cheese (4 0z,) 
and a packet of dates between us. 
On this morning, the Ist of April, we 
split and ate the packet of dates. 
Everybody still had ample supplies 
of tea and sugar, or our losses from 
undernourishment would have been 
very much greater. So far I had lost 
only one man from this cause. 

We marched due east into the hills, 
where I hoped to find food and 
sanctuary. We found no village that 
night, but we did find traces of a 
Japanese patrol, in the shape of 
elephant droppings and _ distinctive 
footprints. That night I bivouacked 
two miles short of a village where I 
hoped to get food early next morning. 
Soon after dark a voice shouted to us 
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in Burmese, “Who are you?” and 
we made Maung Kyan, the one Karen 
still with us, reply, and sent him out 
to try and find our questioner; but 
he stayed not on the order of his going. 
I was feeling very low that night; 
apart from weariness, hunger, and a 
fair mental strain, my leg was giving 
me gyp; and I shall never forget 
Duncan’s tenderness as he insisted on 
my looking after myself, and having a 
bath in the river near our camp site. 
(Possibly the latter attention was not 
entirely disinterested.) But seriously, 
he made me rouse up and take an 
interest when I was feeling despondent, 
and he repeated again how he wouldn’t 
have missed even this part of the show. 
In view of what happened a‘ couple of 
days later, this conversation was a 
great comfort. To cheer me up, he 
suggested eating our cheese, and I am 
ashamed to say that I agreed. I am 
perfectly certain that it was for my 
benefit, and that had he been by 
himself he would have kept it another 
day, such was his strength of mind. 

At first light we moved on towards 
the village, John and Maung Kyan 
leading. For some reason we suspected 
no evil. The column was ten minutes 
behind John, moving cautiously, when 
suddenly we met him head-on with 
Maung Kyan, moving fast. Maung 
Kyan had walked into a Jap sentry 
leaning up against the corner of a 
house with his rifle beside him. We 
had no means of knowing their strength, 
and I was tempted to attack, but was 
dissuaded, and that quite easily. This 
may be thought a cowardly decision, 
but we had hopes that the enemy 
would remain in ignorance of our 
presence in the area and the route 
we were taking, if we could avoid an 
encounter. We swung round the 
village and went off in another direction, 
making for the next village shown on 
the map, some thirty miles away. We 
drank tea three times that day, and I 
smoked my last two cigarettes. 

Next morning, the 3rd of April, 
before we had marched an hour, we 
stumbled on signs of a village. I 
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made certain dispositions outside it, 
and then walked in with John and one 
platoon. The inhabitants welcomed us 
effusively, but warned us that two 
hundred Japs had been there the 
previous evening, were camped in the 
neighbourhood, and were expected 
back for food that morning. My 
strength was seventy-odd, and I fear 
we were no match for Japs in our then 
state. We had just bought the 
equivalent of two meals of rice per 
man, and a little pork, when two 
natives and one of my men came 
running to say that the Japs were 
coming in. We had got our food, and 
I hoped that nobody knew we were 
within miles; these villagers belonged 
to a tribe that certainly wouldn’t give 
us away, and so I withdrew hastily— 
not running, but only just not. Half 
a mile from the village—not perhaps 
quite far enough for safety—we. sat 
down and made tea, cooked rice and 
pork, and had our first meal for several 
days. j 
But that village, unmarked on an 

map, which had seemed to bring us 
luck, was a village with an evil star. 
In the afternoon I sent Duncan, with 
Maung Kyan and two British ranks of 
his own choosing, to carry out a recon- 
naissance and see if the Japs had left. 
I remember saying “‘ Good luck” to 
him, and his saying, “If I get into 
trouble I'll fire my rifle.” He left at 
one o’clock, and at two we were dis- 
mayed to hear first three and then two 
shots in quick succession. At five 
Maung Kyan and one of the British 
got back; they had been wandering 
round lost. They told us how they had 
got to the outskirts of the village and 
met one of the villagers, who warned 
them the Japs were still there. As 
they were withdrawing a Burmese 
appeared—in other words, not a villager 
—who at once shouted; upon which 
they took to their heels and made 
for the jungle. When they reached 
a nullah by the edge of the trees, 
Duncan told them to cut on back to 
the bivouac, while he and the other 
man—aAlec’s old servant—made sure 
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they were not followed; and as they 
ran they heard the shots behind them. 
I waited till five next morning, and then 
marched miserably northwards. 

I never expected to hear of Duncan 
again, but two months later in Assam 
I heard the sequel from Peter Buchanan, 
Adjutant of the Burma Rifles. The 
following day Colonel Wheeler’s party, 
which had crossed the Shweli a day 
after us, also stumbled on this village ; 
and finding it comparatively lightly 
held they attacked and took it, inflict- 
ing a good number of casualties. In 
the middle of the village they found 
Duncan and the other man dressed in 
Japanese clothes, with their heads 
and beards shaven, tied hand and 
foot. The lance-corporal was dead 
and Duncan dying. In spite of his 
great pain he told them all he could 
about the enemy and about my party. 
Forty Japs had been in the village 
overnight and the remainder were not 
far off. The Japs had not treated 
them badly, but as soon as the Burma 
Rifles’ attack came in they had shot 


‘them. Before Peter left him Duncan 


died. His courage, said Peter, was 
amazing, and he never complained, 
but only handed over his watch to be 
sent home if Pever and Colonel Wheeler 
gotthrough. Ten minutes later Wheeler 
himself was killed by a stray bullet, 
the only casualty the Burma Rifles 
sustained in the whole action. 

So died in this remote and unknown 
village two of the best men in the 
Force. Wheeler had been over twenty 
years in Burma, and was well known 
among the Kachins, so that the news 
of his death spread like wildfire through 
the hills. He was a remarkable man, 
and there could have been no better 
choice to command our Burma Riflemen 
than he. Cheerful and with a great 
sense of humour, he was the oldest 
man in the Brigade, but his physique 
had lasted as well as anybody’s. 

In Duncan I lost one of my best 
friends, and Australia a citizen who 
would have contributed much. For the 
rest of our hazardous journey back to 
the Chindwin I was sore at heart to 
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miss the sight of his massive shoulders 
ahead of me, slashing powerfully with 
his kukri to clear a path through the 
undergrowth, and looking at his com- 
pass only once in a quarter-mile. 
Nobody had ever a better counsellor 
or more loyal friend. 

I did not march far that morning, 
but we must have gone some way or 
we would have heard the sound of the 
Burma Rifles’ battle. We located a 
certain track by which I wanted to 
travel, and found it to be a motor-road 
showing evidence of use; so we lay 
by it till nightfall, when I judged there 
would be little movement. The gossip 
in the village had been all of strong 
Jap garrisons in the hill villages east 
of us, and I had therefore changed 
my plan the previous morning. Instead 
of going east I had now resolved on 
going north, to cross the Irrawaddy so 
near one of the biggest Jap garrisons 
that they would not suspect it. Impu- 
dence had paid on the outward cross- 
ing: perhaps it might pay on this. 
The only food we had left—for we had 
eaten the second of the two meagre 
meals of rice—were two malted milk 
tablets per man. I issued one of these 
before starting to march, and person- 
ally found it beneficial. We marched 
all night except for a two-hour halt, 
and at dawn got off the track to avoid 
a village which we believed to be held. 
I had my eye on a remote village 
still another ten miles to the north, 
which seemed to be on the way to 
nowhere, according to the map, and 
should therefore be safe. Much of 
our marching this day was through 
grass 6 or 8 feet high, hot and dusty, 
and affording no protection whatever 
from the sun. Frequent halts were 
necessary. During the day we had 
tried to eke out our tea with a round 
turnip-like fruit which Maung Kyan 
warned us was inedible. We boiled it, 
but found it tasted like a tennis-ball, 
and hungry as we were we couldn’t eat 
it. We also tried grass, choosing 
thick succulent stalks which looked 
like asparagus, and boiling them. I 
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shall never forget Denny sitting moodily 
over his mess-tin looking like Bad Sir 
Jasper with his whiskers and pointed 
black beard and sombrero hat, prod- 
ding the grass with his fork to see if it 
was done. 

At dusk we approached the village 
which was our quarry. We put a cordon 
round it, Gerry Roberts to the left, 
Jim Harman to the right, John and 
myself in the centre. Not all the 
Japs in Asia should keep us out this 
time. At a given moment we advanced 
—into a village which showed no signs 
of having been lived in for thirty years. 
Even the abandoned plantations failed 
to yield so much as a potato. 

We slept, and next morning I issued 
the last remaining tablet of malted 
milk, and we plodded on. At nine 
o’clock, when we had marched about 
two hours, John and I had an argument 
about which track to take. I wanted 
to go right, he to goleft. As we went, I 
became more and more certain that he 
was right, but obstinacy refused to 
allow me to admit it. I was in a lousy 
temper. But my pig-headedness must 
have been divinely inspired, for it had 
two results for which I can take no 
credit. One was that we missed a 
Jap patrol, which we learned next day 
was using the same track as we had 
been on, in the opposite direction; we 
must have bumped it otherwise. The 
second was that we suddenly espied 
three water-buffalo grazing by a stream. 
All of us held our breaths while Tommy 
and Peter, the two best shots in the 
column, stalked them; and all three fell. 

The work of skinning them in the 
hot sun with blunt kukris and dahs 
was very arduous, and the skinners 
had to be frequently relieved. Few 
of us could resist the temptation to 
eat our first meal raw—I am not sure 
that anybody did resist it. For the 
rest of that day until just before dark 
we hacked off gobbets of meat and 
roasted them on wooden spits. The 
wisest boiled it, and drank the rich 
gravy which resulted; but although 
Peter gave me boiled and gravy I 
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grumbled until he substituted brown 
roast hunks which I could crunch. 
The rest of that day we spent roasting 
and eating, roasting and eating, dozing 
a ‘bit, then bathing in the stream, 
then roasting and eating again. During 
the day all the men stripped and had a 
wash, and I was shocked to see how 
much their physical condition had 
deteriorated. Chest, arm, and leg 
muscles had disappeared, stringy ten- 
dons being all that one could see in 
their place; stomachs had fallen in 
completely, and below the ribs there 
was @ horrible cavity, such as one sees 
in the more harrowing Continental 
types of crucifix—all this on bodies 
which when last seen had been those of 
strong, lusty, hearty men. One curious 
effect I noted in this extreme condition 
of hunger, both in myself and in others, 
was inability to articulate and inability 
to grasp what was being said. John, 
reproaching me for being impatient 
with those to whom I was giving 
orders, accounted for it by ascribing it 
to lack of sugar, and said that he had 
noted the same thing last year in the 
Chaukkan Pass. At this I felt a trifle 
ashamed of myself, pulled myself to- 
gether, and tried to curb my impatience 
and regain the mastery of my always 
irascible temper. 

By nightfall we were most of us 
suffering from diarrhea, and glad to 
beso. Our teeth and gums also ached 
intolerably as a result of unaccustomed 
chewing. We marched a few miles 
and then halted, ate some of the cooked 
meat with which we had stuffed our 
pockets, and slept for the first time 
for weeks the sleep of those with full 
stomachs. However unwise this excess 
may have been, I only lost one man 
from it, who dropped off the line of 
march in a state of collapse next 
morning. He was the last man I lost, 
other than by enemy action, before 
reaching Assam. 

Next day, after two hours’ marching, 
we hit a long line of marsh, across 
which we dismally failed to find a 
path. We had crossed an important 
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motor-road which showed signs of 
frequent use, and I wanted to make 
good time before some patrol behind us 
stumbled on our track and sent lorries 
after us. Here again the luck that 
attended us was providential; indeed 
our luck turned from the moment we 
found those buffaloes. We hit off a 
party of boys on a fishing expedition, 
who gave us the cheering news that 
there were no Japs about, and led us 
across the marshes by a path which 
we could never have found unaided to 
a large and prosperous village wherein 
were no Japs. Here I left the column 
hidden outside, and with John and 
two men for escort entered the village. 
At first to all our requests for food they 
returned that dismal answer ‘““Mashibu”’ 
—‘*None”; the most miserable ex- 
pression in any language, worse than 
the Arabic “ Mafish,” unless the con- 
text happens to be “‘ Japanlu mashibu ” 
—‘* There are no Japs about.” But 
under John’s persuasive handling they 
soon produced not only enough rice 
for seven days at three good meals a 
day, but also two kerosene tins of 
chantaga, a kind of native fudge, much 
resembling the Scottish ‘taiblet.’ There 
was enough for two slabs per man of 
about the size of a slab of chocolate 
each; and the immediate reaction on 
everybody was fantastic. 

Here, to crown everything, they gave 
us @ guide to the river, who, they said, 
would fix up boats and everything. 
We had feared all along that the Japs 
would have done here what they had 
done elsewhere—removed all the boats 
to the far side; and although I had 
chosen this area because I thought it 
unlikely that they would expect a 
crossing here, I still had the ever- 
present fear that their taking up of 
boats would have extended here also. 
However, this guide seemed a confident 
young man, and himself inspired con- 
fidence; for not only’ did he wear a 
smart line in topees, but he also wore 
a Boy Scout belt, with “‘ Be Prepared ” 
on the badge in front. It really looked 
as if he were out to do a good turn. 
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If I were to record them all, the ups 
and downs, the swings of the pendulum, 
the suspense of the next two days 
would be as trying to you as they 
were to us. Hopes flared to white heat, 
then died away again; guides made us 
promises and then deserted us; we 
emerged on the river bank, and scuttled 
away again. The Irrawaddy was the 
greatest obstacle. Once across it we 
were four-fifths safe. But what an 
obstacle! The enemy knew we were 
bound to cross it, and must be watching 
it everywhere; and we were within 
ten miles of one of their strongest 
garrisons in Upper Burma. The Boy 
Scout was the first to let us down; he 
spent the night with us, then led us 
to within a mile of the river, and at 
seven in the morning left us to arrange 
the boats, saying that he would be 
back by nine. We waited all the fore- 
noon, all the afternoon, and at five, 
certain that he wouldn’t come back 
and fearing treachery, I shifted bivouac 
two miles away in the direction from 
which we had come. 

Next morning John went back to 
the village where we had engaged 
‘Boy Scout.’ His reception this time 
was much less friendly ; the Japs were 
inquiring for us, and the villagers 
gave him the disturbing news that 
the’ boy was a stranger to the village 
who happened to be passing through 
when we arrived; they knew no more 
of him than we did. The situation was 
desperate, and called for desperate 
remedies. 

I now despaired of getting enough 
boats for our large party at one and 
the same time. Two days before some 
of my officers had come to me and 
requested that I should break up into 
smaller parties and let them take their 
chance. I had shrunk from doing so 


partly because the responsibility for 
getting the men put safely was mine, 
and could not be shuffled on to the 
shoulders of junior officers; partly 
because John Fraser was the only 
interpreter and indivisible ; and partly 
because a force of seventy-one all 
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ranks was more formidable than the 
normal Japanese routine patrol. But 
the idea of small parties had definite 
attractions. It was harder for the 
enemy to intercept three parties than 
one; and twenty-five men can forage 
where seventy will starve. So on the 
morning of the 9th of April I took the 
decision, and divided into three. 

As my own party I selected Column 
Headquarters and the demolition 
experts. Column Headquarters had 
served me well and faithfully through. 
out the campaign, and I felt we should 
see it through together. I was touched 
to find that the feeling was reciprocated. 
I retained with me John Fraser, as my 
surviving staff officer, and also as the 
one interpreter; Thomas Blow, who 
had taken over first Alec’s job and 
then Duncan’s as well; and Jim 
Harman as the Demolition King. His 
wounds were still painful, but in general 
health he was improving. 

The second party was under Tommy 
Roberts, with Bill Edge, my cipher 
officer, as second in command. Bill 
had had a bullet under his shoulder. 
blade since the 6th of March, but 
except for inability to carry a pack 
he was pretty well fit. He and Tommy 
had served together for two years, 
and were anxious to go in double 
harness. Most of the men in this 
party were Tommy’s own, but he had 
also two Gurkhas. The third party 
was under Denny Sharp, who had with 
him Gerry Roberts and two good 
serjeants, Rothwell and Thornborrovw. 
The respective strengths of these 
parties were twenty-four, twenty-three, 
and twenty-four. 

We pooled all money and divided it 
equally: it came to six hundred 
rupees (about £40) each. We had a 
complete set of maps for everybody, 
except that we were one copy short 
of the last thirty miles to the Chindwin ; 
we of the first party accepted that 
deficiency, seeing that we had the one 
interpreter. 

My orders were simple. Each party 
had a free hand. I advised them to 
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make for a certain line of latitude 
which would carry them along the best 
terrain, through the friendliest country, 
and farthest from such enemy dis- 
positions as I knew of. I reminded 
them that the policy was to avoid 
sraps if possible; to avoid doing 
anything which would stir up trouble 
for the others ; but to fly at the throat 
of the Japs if they met them. 

Denny decided to share my luck as 
far as the river, and if we found no 
boats when we got there to strike off 
down-stream while I went up. Tommy 
preferred to break away at once. In 
our wanderings of the last few days 
we had seen several boats on an inland 
mere about two miles from the river, 
and near them an abandoned bullock- 
cart; and he proposed to put the 
boats on the cart and drag them to 
the river. So I shook hands with him, 
and we parted; he was cheerful and 
confident of success, but he has never 
arrived in India. 

Denny’s party and mine moved off 
together, and we struck luck immedi- 
ately. We met a small boy, who said 
he knew exactly where there were 
boats; he had seen them only yester- 
day, and he led us straight to the spot. 
The owners were willing but apprehen- 
sive, and rushed us straight into some 
thick bamboo. They were willing to 
take us across after dark; but a 
Japanese policeman had been along 
on a bicycle yesterday (we had seen 
his tyre-marks) warning the villages 
to have food ready for a large patrol 
arriving today or tomorrow, from the 
west. However, they would take us 
provided we put ourselves entirely in 
their hands, and promised not to make 
& fire or move or do anything that 
might draw attention to us. 

There ensued another miserable after- 
noon of waiting, and apparently our 
new friends didn’t like it any better 
than we did, because in the course of 
it they got cold feet and disappeared. 
But among those of their party in the 
know there were two lads of sixteen 
or seventeen of stouter stuff than they, 
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and they took on the task from which 
the others had flinched. We offered 
them handsome pay—three hundred 
rupees ; and they promised to produce 
two boats which would take us all 
across in four flights. 

The afternoon dragged on. One 
hardly dared hope. I was busy 
reading my only surviving book— 
Trollope’s ‘ Ayala’s Angel,’ 650 pages— 
the third time through, and trying 
to use Jonathan Stubbs and Thomas 
Tringle to absorb my thoughts. John 
and I calculated that every river- 
crossing took three years off our lives, 
and that our expectation of life was 
already reduced by twelve years. I 
also wondered what Scottish Equitable, 
with whom my life was insured, would 
think if they could see me then. At 
last the sun set, and at last the light 
died out of thesky ; and at last we were 
moving down to the bank. 

There were the boats, close under 
the bank, and they proved to be 
capable of holding six or eight men 
each. But there was not more than 
three or four inches of freeboard, and 
they had evidently been lying some 
time in the sun and had not ‘ taken up,’ 
as seamen say—in other words, water 
poured in through all the seams. It 
was far more precarious boating, qué 
boating, than even our previous crossing 
of the Irrawaddy. We bailed our way 
across with hats and mess-tins, and 
when at last we reached the other side 
had to haul out the boat and empty 
her before sending her back. But by 
nine o’clock all my’ party was across ; 
I had told Denny that I wasn’t waiting 
for him, since from the point of view 
of foraging I wanted to remain separate ; 
and as soon as my party was complete 
I marched across a mile of sand to the 
bank, avoiding a large fire on the edge 
of the jungle in case it belonged to Japs 
or spies. 

The jungle was thick, and it took a 
long time in the pitch dark to edge 
our way even four hundred yards into 
it; but having done so, we had a gala 
meal to celebrate. Next morning, 
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before we had gone two miles, we 
picked up a man marching all by 
himself who proved to be one of 
Tommy’s. He had inadvertently 
dropped off Tommy’s party half an 
hour after we parted, and finding 
himself lost had marched straight to 
the river. The luck of fools and 
drunken men is proverbial. He had 
fallen in with a fisherman, who for 
five rupees gave him more supper 
than he could eat, ten days’ rations of 
dried fish, rice and sugar, tobacco in 
abundance, a cooking-pot, and a passage 
over the river. Once on this side he 
had seen the fire which I had been at 
such pains to avoid, and had marched 
straight to it. There he found another 
fisherman, who gave him another meal, 
a drink of local hooch, a bed for the 
night, and a blanket. This man was 
one of the two who were the last to 
leave the sandbank on the Shweli, 
and caught me up afterwards. He 
made India all right as one of my 
party, and is obviously born to be 
hanged. When we bumped him he 
was marching along whistling, and with 
luck like his I don’t wonder. 

The next few days involved hellish 
marching through some of the thickest 
jungle I have seen. Having plenty of 
rations we were avoiding villages, 
which in any case were scarce in that 
area and inhabited by people not 
likely to be friendly. We met one 
fisherman, who gave us good informa- 
tion; otherwise we saw nobody for 
days, until we knew we were in friendly 
country. Once there, life became an 
absolute picnic, and I would dearly 
love to record detaiis of all the friend- 
liness and loyal help which came our 
way, but it is difficult to do so without 
divulging the area, and I might even 
betray those villagers who did so much 
for us. A long list of people and 
villages who risked everything to help 
and entertain us is in the appropriate 
hands, and the day will come when 
they will have their reward, inadequate 
as it will be. 

A few examples can do no harm. In 
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one village we were buying food when 
@ man ran in to say that a Jap patrol 
was approaching, and was half a mile 
away. In thirty seconds every villager 
was armed with a sword or a rifle, and 
asked if we would fight or hide. We 
easily outnumbered the patrol, and | 
was in no doubt that we could wipe it 
out, but I was anxious not to involve 
the village in reprisals or to stir up 
mud for those who were following. 
They were perfectly satisfied with this, 
and hustled us into the bamboos just 
outside, where we cooked a meal, 
receiving bulletins every ten minutes 
of what the Japs were saying and 
doing. ‘‘ Now they have asked for 
rice.” ‘Now they are eating.” ‘‘ They 
have told us that some British or 
American troops may be coming this 
way, and we are to tell them if we hear 
anything about them,” (This was a 
huge joke.) ‘‘ Now they have asked 
for guides to Pingpong.”’ 

** Hell,’’ I said, ‘‘ we came from there 
this morning; they’ll see our tracks.” 

** No, they won’t ; we have sent men 
in bare feet to cover them up.” 

Once they were clear of the village 
I proposed to move on, but was 
persuaded to stay there all day and 
was promised guides at night. Before 
we left, the guides who had taken the 
Japs to ‘Pingpong’ returned, and 
gleefully retailed all the lies that had 
been told them. 

During that day Bill Edge suddenly 
appeared with two Gurkhas and two 
British from Tommy’s party. Tommy 
had found two dug-outs, in which he 
had despatched this party across the 
river. The two Gurkhas, like all their 
kind hopeless in water, had immedi- 
ately lost their paddles and shot eight 
miles down-stream out of control, 
grounded on the west bank, and set 
out for India. Bill’s had sunk 4 
hundred yards short of the west side, 
and he, too, had set out for India, 
with a compass but no map. The 
Gurkhas had caught him up entirely 
by chance, and villagers who knew of 
our presence had led him to us. The 
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arrival of his party increased our 
strength to thirty all ranks. 

We found another village where 
everyone was drunk. Luckily they 
had finished all their liquor, and so 
we did not have to participate beyond 
swallowing the last few drops; but 
we had the devil’s own job trying to 
get away. They flung their arms round 
our necks and told us exactly what 
they thought of the Japs, and begged 
us to stay for the night, or for a week, 
or for ever, or to arm them and lead 
them against the enemy, and they and 
we together, would drive them out of 
the country. When we insisted that 
we must really be getting on, the 
whole village tried to come with us. 
With some difficulty we reduced the 
contingent to two of the more sober, 
and at the first halt they mercifully fell 
asleep, while we tiptoed away. 

Another time our guides thought 
that the track junctions were being 
watched by spies. They considered 
that to move surreptitiously and quietly 
would arouse suspicion; so they led 
us for an hour and a half singing at 
the tops of their voices, to show that 
they had nothing on their conscience. 
At yet another village, in which we 
had not intended to stop, we found an 
enormous meal laid on for us although 
we had not warned them of our coming ; 
and after we had virtually eaten our- 
selves to a sitstill we were issued with 
more haversack rations of Htamin 
(rice ready-cooked), neatly packed in 
green leaves, that we could stow into 
our packs. 

We came at last to the outskirts of 
that friendly country, and our guides 
bade us farewell, telling us gloomy, 
and I am glad to say exaggerated, tales 
of the dangers that still confronted us. 
From now on it became a matter of 
trying to find out where the Jap 
patrols were, and dodging them. We 
had many scares, but our luck was 
holding—holding so well that I couldn’t 
believe it would last, and became fear- 
ful lest somehow, through carelessness 
or over-confidence, we should throw 
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away all that we had gained. Jap 
patrols were moving all over the 
country in considerable strength, with 
the object of intercepting us and 
people like us, and preventing us 
from reaching the Chindwin. I had 
expected difficulty on certain definite 
north and south lines, and easy going 
between them; but they had changed 
their habits since our inward march 
ten weeks before, and we had to keep 
on the qui vive all the time. 

But as I say our luck still held; 
and in each area which we came to we 
were told that the Japs had left a 
day or two before and had gone some- 
where else. We should, however, find 
them at somewhere, half a day’s march 
on. The crisis always seemed to recede. 

There is nothing of interest to record 
in those last ten days. The nervous 
strain was in some ways greater, and 
rain and mosquitoes added to our dis- 
comfort. We fed well, and always 
managed to keep our rice stocks at 
five days, so that in case of trouble we 
could lie in the jungle without having 
to emerge for foraging. We were fully 
accustomed to rice by now, and could 
do very well on it. Sugar was our 
greatest lack, and the craving for it 
almost intolerable. We had ample 
tobacco, but were short of paper with 
which to roll cigarettes: ‘ Ayala’s 
Angel’ was minus fly-leaves, title-page, 
and all those pages at the end headed 
‘“* Uniform with this edition.” Most of 
us were reduced to using bamboo pipes. 

Health was good, although a few 
men were causing me anxiety. For 
these we managed to procure eggs and 
chickens, which they could absorb 
better than rice. But our greatest 
trouble was in trying to get sleep. We 
were all horribly lousy; none of us 
had had a change of clothes for over a 
month; and what with mosquitoes 
keeping one awake by night, and 
flies by day, and lice and ticks all the 
time, one could do no more than doze 
in fits and starts. Boots were falling 
to pieces, and one corporal marched the 
last forty or fifty miles in Elastoplast. 
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All of us were in rags. But not a man 
except the two Gurkhas, who had lost 
theirs in the Shweli, was without his 
rifle and equipment; although for 
four sick or wounded men I had coolies 
to carry their packs for the last few 
marches. 

On the night of the 23rd we 
bivouacked twenty miles from the 
Chindwin, a couple of miles west of the 
last big north-and-south track which 
we believed to be regularly patrolled. 
Everyone was in great form, although 
I still had that uncomfortable feeling 
that the last hurdle might be the 
worst. Being quite uncertain when 
we should reach our own lines, 
I continued to buy rice on the 24th 
so as to keep up our stock, and the 
last day’s march was much the same 
as any other, except that in our anxiety 
to reach the river we cut short the mid- 
day halt and resumed the march while 
the sun was still at its hottest. For 
some two days we had been without a 
map, but during this morning we came, 
as we expected, across our track of ten 
weeks before, and stopped to make 
tea where we had once had a mid-day 
halt. I hadn’t warned the men of this, 
and there were cries of delighted recog- 
nition and reminiscence. ‘‘ There was 
where I sat. That was where you got 
ticked off for throwing away a cigar- 
ette packet,”’ and so forth. From then 
on we marched with a light step. 

Nearing the river we heard of Japs 
on the bank five or six miles to the 
southward, and were advised to make 
for a small village farther north where 
there were boats. We took a couple 
of men as guides. One was a voluble 
and noisy talker and got on my nerves 
until I shut him up with such vigour 
that he didn’t say a word for five miles. 
Then, at a short halt a mile from the 
river, he timidly ventured the infor- 
mation that there were British troops 
on the other side, with heaps and heaps 
of rations. brought by coolies from 
Assam. John interpreted this with 
more animation than he had shown 
for many a long day. 
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‘Why the hell couldn’t he say so 
before ?”’ I shouted. ‘‘ Column, fall 
in ! ” 

From there we went to the river at 
light infantry pace, and found that 
seven British troops had crossed only 
a quarter of an hour before us: they 
were a patrol from the other side. Until 
their boat came back there was no 
means of crossing. With new guides 
we walked down the river bank to a 
point opposite where the British camp 
was said to be, and found a small boat 
and an even smaller boy-boatman. I 
sent across Thomas Blow, Maung 
Kyan, and two British other ranks 
with a message to the Thakin Gyi or 
Big Cheese giving my name, strength, 
and the rough composition of my 
party. Two boats arrived, and by 
5. P.M. we were crossing in flights of 
eight at a time. At six o’clock on the 
evening of Easter Eve, the 24th of 
April, Peter and I, who had not been 
separated by more than 100 yards 
during the whole campaign, stepped 
into the last boat, just the two of 
us, and were pulled across the River 
Chindwin together. Our campaign 
was over. 

Denny and his party reached the 
river the same day as we, among a 
clutter of Jap patrols six miles to the 
south—those same Japs of whom we 
had had warning. His party was com- 
plete, except for two men killed in a 
clash with an enemy patrol seven days 
before. There has been no more news 
of Tommy Roberts or of those of his 
party other than Bill Edge and the 
five who came in with me. Of the nine 
officers and sixty-five other ranks who 
crossed the Shweli on the night of the 
31st March, seven officers and forty-five 
other ranks reached India. One of my 
party unfortunately died in hospital 
ten days later. Considering the physical 
state of all ranks at the beginning of 
the journey, and the hazards of the 
route, the result was not unsatisfactory. 
Without John Fraser’s knowledge of 
the country, the language, and the 
people, the odds against us would have 
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been very much greater; and only 
I know fully how much we all owe 
to him. 

Although the story is really over, I 
like to linger on the first blissful hours 
of freedom from worry. The troops 
whom we found on the far bank of the 
Chindwin fairly fell on our necks. The 
Colonel kept asking after my health 
so solicitously that I was genuinely 
puzzled, until I found I had been 
reported by a party, which had already 
reached India, as having been shot 
through both legs and abandoned. 
This astonishing story, which I still 
keep meeting, had obtained such 
credence that when my arrival was 
wirelessed to Divisional Headquarters 
it was queried. How it started I have 
no notion, but parties arriving in 
Assam long after I did were still 
solemnly reporting it. Officers and 
men alike swore to having seen my 
dead body. When Wingate himself 
arrived, his first words to me were, 
“T heard you were dead; I’ve been 
amusing myself all the way back com- 
posing your obituary.” 

The Colonel and his officers and men 
entertained us right royally with rum 
and bully and vegetables and potatoes 
and tinned fruit and cream, and more 
rum and unlimited cigarettes—so much 
so that next morning one man asked 
for a coolie to carry his pack, as he 
wasn’t feeling so good. We can never 
forget their kindness, or the welcome 
news they gave us of Denny’s safe 
arrival, and Mike Calvert’s several days 
before. 

Resisting all temptations to stay 
and rest for a day, we set off next 
morning—Easter Sunday—over the 
hills to roadhead. We reached it at 
one o’clock in time for another stupen- 
dous meal. On the way we met various 
parties of troops, who all shook us by 
the hand and pressed on us cigarettes 
and tea. Among the lorries waiting 
for us was an ambulance in charge of 
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an officer, who said it had been sent 
for me by the Divisional Commander ; 
apparently the legend of my mortal 
wound was dying hard. But a trip 
in an ambulance instead of a lorry was 
hard to resist, and I succumbed. 

We reached Divisional Headquarters 
in the evening, and were told that all 
the officers were expected to dinner. 
But first we were put into a lorry and 
driven down to the river to wash, 
accompanied by three men of the 
Hygiene Section, who burned our 
clothes and gave us new and exceedingly 
ill-fitting ones. As I stood naked in 
the river, scrubbing myself, I heard a 
hail from the bank, and found an old 
friend in the shape of the G.S.O. 1. 

We met with the same kindness 
everywhere, but I must not ramble 
on for ever. Once we got in, almost 
all of us fell a prey to malaria or 
dysentery, or both, but it didn’t matter ; 
we had no complaints. Going round 
the hospital, I found I couldn’t recog- 
nise any of the party I had brought 
out with me, or at any rate none of 
those whose faces I had got to know 
only in the later stages; for gone 
were the beards, and in their place were 
shining unfamiliar cheeks. Every day 
other parties arrived in, and the 
hospital echoed with the sound of tall 
stories being capped. 

Now we are going on leave, and the 
delights of good food and good quarters 
are before us, of which we have dreamed 
for a thousand miles. But there are 
some who will never come back, and 
some whose fate is still unknown to us, 
and many whom we do not know 
grieving for husbands and sons and 
brothers whom in some ways we knew 
better than they. We know at all 
events how manfully they tackled 
adversity, and how true was their 
worth as comrades in the field. No 
expedition can ever have forged a 
stronger bond between those who took 
part than did this. 
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GEORGE THORP, 1790-1797. 


BY T. A. THORP. 


THE inhabitants of Portsmouth, had 
they been interested, might have 
noticed one day in February 1790 a 
tall scholarly-looking Clergyman in 
shovel hat and wig, with an eager 
little boy by his side, self-consciously 
paying a visit to the Naval Outfitters. 
The Reverend Robert Thorp, D.D., 
Rector of Gateshead-upon-Tyne, late 
Fellow of Peterhouse and Senior 
Wrangler of his year, was launching 
into the world his third son, George, 
aged twelve, who, like many boys of 
his class, had chosen the Navy as his 
career. 

The Rector, according to his portrait, 
was a man of imposing presence, with 
a benign yet shrewd face. It is evident, 
to judge from the voluminous corre- 
spondence that followed, that he not 
only advised his son regarding his 
future career and his duty as a sailor, 
but that he stressed the importance of 
keeping a daily journal and writing 
home often. Above all, the young 
man was warned to be careful of his 
money, and adjured to render an 
account of his expenditure : the Rector 
had a large family. 

George seems to have faithfully 
followed his father’s instructions. His 
first letter, dated from Dunsburrough 
on the 9th February 1790, is in 
a scrawling childish hand: “ Dear 
Mother, we arrived at Dunsburrough 
last Sunday where we found Lady 
Drake and everybody except Mr. 
Onslow. ... Tell Charles he will see 
my cocked hat and cockade for my 
Father got my Picture taken on purpos 
to show him it. Give my love to my 
brothers and sisters Nephew and neice 
with proper compts to all the rest of 
my relations. I am your most affection- 
ate son G. Thorp.” 

One wonders what sort of picture it 
was, for Monsieur Daguerre had not 


yet arrived. It may have been a 
miniature, pastel drawing or coloured 
silhouette ; it cannot now be traced. 

Dr Thorp wrote to his wife on that 
same journey: “George has got a 
letter from Lord Hood to his Captain 
which cannot fail to procure him a 
good reception . . . both to him and 
his lady. Lady Drake has also got 
him letters to the principal person 
there and Capt Onslow and Admiral 
Roddam Roddam will introduce him 
to several officers of the ship.” It 
was advisable to have introductions in 
those days, and Lady Drake, the 
widow of Admiral Sir Francis Drake, 
was a@ first cousin and. took a great 
interest in the boy. 

He was first posted to the guardship 
Thisbe off Spithead before being trans- 
ferred to the Magnificent. He writes 
to his mother from Portsmouth on 
the 19th February in answer to her 
request to give an account of the 
character of the officers. % ‘“ The 
Captain has an excellent caracter the 
Lieutenant ditto, the Master ditto the 
Boatswain ditto and the Carpenter 
ditto and the Purser ditto the Gunner 
to speak openly is a blackguard, the 
captain no one in the ship has experience 
of but he bears an excellent caracter on 
shore.” Later on he asks his mother 
to continue to write, because her 
letters keep him from getting into 
many ‘“ hobbles,” and his nickname is 
** Master Moses.” 

On the 15th November 1790 he was 
transferred to the Juno, a fast frigate 
of thirty-two guns, which so enraptured 
him that on announcing the fact to 
his father he says, “The Juno is a 
Goddess and all who belong to her are 
Angels.”” These were rough times, and 
although one never hears him complain 
(he always writes of the sailors as his 
‘* brave seamen ’’), it was only two or 
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three years since Captain Bligh had 
giled in the Bounty, and a few years 
pefore the Mutiny at the Nore. Evi- 
dently his captain, Samuel Hood, was 
pleased with the boy; for he writes: 
“He (Capt. Hood) promised he would 
disrate somebody and rate me as 
‘Mid’ in his stead, I having to make 
up the difference of pay and provisions.” 
Not that he was slow in pushing 
himself forward, for he adds, “I 
daresay I have enough impudence to 
introduce myself to Capt. Edminson.”’ 

During 1791 and 1792 there was no 
fighting or prize money to be had, and 


ous in keeping his accounts, the 
principal items of expense being powder 
for his hair, and ribbands. Apparently 
he has to keep a large stock of hair 
powder and pomade; for he explains 
that even in the Channel he had to 
grease and powder his hair every day. 
He must have been an attractive little 
figure with his queue tied with black 
fibbon, 

In September 1792 the Juno lay at 
Weymouth when the King inspected 
the Fleet. George has grown up during 
these two years ; here is his description 
of the royal visit. ‘“‘ His Majesty has 
been six times on board attended by 
allthe Princesses excepting the Princess 
Royal who has as yet not honoured us 
with her company. His Majesty has 
been highly entertained and a very 
extensive promotion is expected. He 
is very affable and nothing will serve 
him but he must come down and see 
isdine. He has ordered double allow- 
ance of wine to be served which has 
quite gained the hearts of the seamen. 
He never speaks of Capt. Hood but he 
‘alls him ‘ Sir Samuel.’ The Prince of 
Wales and Duke of York are expected 
board here soon. The Dutchess 
does not like the water. Weymouth 





is quite full of people at present and 
people flock off in such numbers to see 
the ship there is no possibility of 
tiring anywhere. ... I should have 
kot my hat laced but it would only 
lave been so much money ’ thrown 
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away, for when this business is over a 
plain hat will do as well, where there 
is one Midshipman better dressed than 
me there are two worse.” He then 
inconsequently goes on to say, “‘ This 
is my birthday so I suppose Charles” 
(his youngest brother) “ will be mad 
for Plumb pudding.” After the visit 
is over he writes, ‘““I am exceedingly 
happy we are done with Weymouth 
no one can conceive what trouble 
their Majesties gave us. They have 
behaved very generously to the men 
having left them £100 and the boat 
crews which attended on them £100 
likewise. As yet they have not made 
any promotion but it is stated they 
will.” 

While in the Channel he had “an 
unfortunate accident,” as he calls it— 
in letting off a rocket, “it burst ” and 
disabled his right arm so that he was 
unable to write very much. His 
mother begged him to go to a hospital 
ashore on account of this. He answers, 
in November 1792, “I am affraid you 
make yourself uneasy on my account 
you desire me to say whether I am able 
to go abroad or no, it would be a very 
disgraceful thing on me to entertain a 
thought of staying at home just on the 
commencement of a war. I have 
perfectly recovered my arm to be sure 
it was greatly shattered but it will only 
leave a hollow behind it.” 

From February 1793, when the 
French republic declared war on Great 
Britain, the duty of blockading the 
French Channel ports fell to the frigates. 
Not until July of that year was the 
main Channel Fleet able to get to sea. 
George writes from the Juno in March : 
“* My Dear Mother, I have the pleasure 
of informing you my Dear Mother, we 
have taken 2 prizes, the Duc de Panthe- 
ouvre bound to Havre and the Palma 
a Privateer of 12 guns and 55 men, 
one of whom was killed. It makes the 
6th prize we have taken the war. 
Capt. Hood will receive about £5000 
for them all and I about £40. We 
chased a Privateer of 16 guns close 
into the Isle de Bas and the Fort on 
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the Island fired several guns on us 
but they all fell short of us and in 
plane English the Fort was too strong 
for us and we did not venture within 
gunshot. We have compleatly scoured 
the French coast between Cherbourgh 
and Ushant and have not suffered 
any of the Merchant ships to stir out 
of port. The only Frigate they had 
in the Channel was driven out by 
one of our line of Battleships and the 
whole of their trade is stopped totally 
by our cruising ships. The war cannot 
last long. It is impossible for the 
French to withstand us long.” George 
was barely fifteen then; he was to 
live to see the British Fleet forced to 
abandon the Mediterranean nearly four 
years later because of these same 
French. 

When the Admiral and Lord Holland 
were on a two-days’ visit on board the 
Juno in the Channel, George relates 
that they chased the Ushant Light, 
mistaking it for a vessel, and “ could 
not be persuaded it was not” until 
they were right into shoal water, where 
luckily they discovered their mistake. 


In the summer of 1793 they sailed 
for the Mediterranean. George is 
disappointed at not being at the final 
surrender of Toulon, and writing to 
his father from Ancona says, “I have 
given you @ list of places we have been 
at, this voyage of disappointment, I 
call it so, because everything has 
turned out unlucky both for the 
officers (expecting promotions) who 
wish to see service, for we had not been 
despatched from the Fleet a week, 
before Toulon surrendered but some 
of the Batteries refused, so that the 
Spanish in our Fleet had a warm 
reception, a shell fell in between the 
Spanish Admiral’s ship and Victory 
as they were sailing close together 
into the Harbour, a gun burst on board 
the Britannia and kiled 20 men. 
500 we hear were killed in storming 
the Batteries and a Regiment cut to 
pieces. Some of the French line of 
Battleships are commissioned in the 
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name of Louis 17th under the command 
of the old French Officers. There are 
two French Frigates taken and com. 
missioned for the H.M. Service and all 
this time we have been convoying 
set of aead sailing merchantmen a 
far as Smyrna and back again, and 
now when we expected to have been 
sent to Toulon we are despatched up 
the Gulph of Venice a place stiled by 
the sailors ‘Hells Hole’ and very 
properly, for I believe it is the most 
dangerous sea in the old World, for 
rocks sand squalls and everything that 
is bad.” The letter finishes up with 
his accounts, meticulously kept, with 
the usual items, pomade and powder 
for his hair. 

George is sarcastic about the restric. 
tions of quarantine, when they arrived 
at Malta with about three days’ bread 
on board, and writes: ‘“.. . and to 
mend the matter we are put into 
Quarantine (discarded by the World 
as reptiles or as poisonous animals) 
we are however allowed the privilege 
of looking at the shore. The way we 
get our provisions and water off is the 
most curious, there is a place about 
30 yards square with a run of fresh 
water where our boats go and fill their 
casks, our provisions are set down and 
when the people are withdrawn, we 
go and take it in. One of our men 
happened to spit and his spittle remain- 
ing on the ground, a Maltese bringing 
our provisions saw it and walked round 
it about a dozen times, then went and 
got a piece of sponge tied to a stick, 
took it very clean and hove the sponge 
into the water and then sprinkled 
vinegar on the place before he ventured 
to tread over it. We have however 
one advantage of being in Quarantine, 
that is, the Maltese would be more 
familiar and then they stink so abomin- 
ably that there would be no bearing 
them, that is some consolation to us, 
but to compleat all the Amphitrite has 
not brought the convoy down from the 
Gulph of Venice byt for some reason 
or other has taken herself off to Toulon 
where we expected to have gone t 
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have seen the sun, so the old villain 
of a Commodore means to send us up 
the Gulph and has sent L’ Aimable and 
ledar to Toulon so the fifty of us and 
the Brig will have to encounter all 
the Winter storms in these dangerous 
Seas. We are however very healthy 
only we want our bellies blown out for 
they are rather contracted at present. 
We are compleat for 2 months here 
and sail as soon as possible. The old 
(ommodore will not care to lay in 
harbour himself for he lays here until 
we come back. Where we go to then, 
it is impossible for me to conjecture. 
I hope Lord Hood will beat the old 
villain for not sending us to Toulon for 
I dare say, he wishes to have Capt. 
Hood by him now to put it in his power 
to distinguish himself. There has been 
bloody work at Toulon but to tell you 
news would be as ridiculous as sending 
coals to Newcastle.” 

He writes home in January 1794, 
after an adventure which is unique in 
naval history: ‘‘ ... We sailed from 
the Island of Malta having on board 107 
Maltese for the Fleet and 46 Marines 
belonging to Romney, to reinforce Lord 
Hood and our own complement of 220 
men. On the 6th we made the land 
near Toulon, called ‘ Cape Cicies’ but 
the strong easterly wind and by the 
current we were driven to the leeward 
of the Cape Serpet (that which forms 
the harbour) about 7 leagues we con- 
tinued beating against the wind and 
current, when the wind favouring us, 
we got near Cape Serpet. On the 10th 
at 9 we found we could fetch into the 
harbour and Capt. Hood knowing the 
extremity our food was reduced to for 
want of men and no shoals being laid 
down in his Chart, boldly entered (not 
knowing that the place had been 
evacuated on the 19th December) at 
10 at night, raining very hard and a 
dark dismal night, the hands were 
turned up to bring the ship to anchor. 
We stood in very quietly, the Forts 
hot offering to meddle with us, into the 
inner harbour, where a Man-o-war-Brig 
lay which finding we could not weather, 
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we bore up under her stern, setting at 
the same time more sail, intending to 
make a tack and fetch close up to the 
Town. In going in, we saw several 
buoys which suggested that Lord Hood 
might have evacuated the Town. The 
Brig’s hail was in broken French that 
we could scarcely understand enquiring 
what ship it was. The Capt. told them 
it was the English Juno on which they 
answered ‘Viva!’ at the same time 
calling out ‘luff, luff!’ We put our 
helm to, but before the ship could 
come round we stuck fast aground and 
hailed the ship a second time saying 
we would make a hawser fast to her 
and haul the ship off as she got on, 
that is, stern formost. At that instant 
a squall of wind took us ahead and 
drove us off the Bank. We backed 
the ship astern as far as we could, 
having furled her sails. When the ship 
was aground and when the ship lost 
her sternway, we let go the anchor and 
hoisted two boats out, the cutter and 
launch, and were getting a small 
anchor out with hawsers to work the 
ship into a good berth, her stern lying 
very near the Bank, at that instant a 
boat with 13 armed men came aboard. 
We perceived they had the National 
Cockade in their hats, and at last being 
questioned closely and repeatedly by 
the Captain they said in a triumphant 
manner, that Lord Hood was gone and 
adding that we were in good hands and 
they were fond of the English and we 
should have good accommodation at 
Aix la Chappelle. To describe the 
countenances of each on the upper 
deck is impossible, at hearing we were 
prisoners. The picture of the Captain 
would have drove pity into a savage 
and as for me, my knees and teeth 
beat time to each other. Then it was 
suggested to the Capt. we might run 
out the hand winch and also loose the 
sails and let them cut the cable and 
luckily casted the right way, I never 
saw the ship get under way so quickly 
as she was at this trying moment. As 
soon as the Brig could get her guns to 
bear she fired a broadside at us so 
K 
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badly pointed that it had no effect, 
then all the Forts opened on us, they 
hurt nobody, it is a miracle as they 
could bring 400 heavy cannons to bear 
on us and when we got into fair play, 
we turned the guns and silenced the 
Battery (I may safely say) on Cape 
Serpet and you will see my Dear 
Parents, we have escaped by almost a 
miracle bringing 13 prisoners with us to 
bear witness to our story.” 

After lying in Gibraltar bay they 
were ordered to Malaga to get water, it 
being so scarce at Gibraltar. There 
George attended a bull-fight, which he 
thought well worth seeing once, but 
*horridly cruel.” He gives a minute 
description of the performance, which 
in every detail seems to have been 
exactly the same as it is now. From 
Malaga they sailed for Genoa in com- 
pany with the Alcide, Commodore 
Linzee, and a Sardinian frigate, and 
took a small enemy man-of-war brig 
on their way. Genoa was a neutral 
port, but there was nothing in the rules 
of war to prevent belligerents from 
using it, provided the men did not 
go ashore armed. George is worth 
quoting: ‘“‘The French, gasconading 
scoundrels, knowing the Sardinian had 
no gun powder, had the insolence to 
threaten to sink her if she went out, 
and actually (in a neutral port) used to 
fill his morning and evening gun with 
dirt and fire it into her, the rascally 
Genoese allowing it. The King of 
Sardinia sent one of his Gallies to 
acquaint Lord Hood of it, who sent 
3 resolute Commanders as he could 
pick out to set the house to rights, 
which we did to some purpos and to 
let the Genoese know that if they 
allowed the French to insult any ships 
belonging to the allied powers, they 
must expect severe retaliation. I 
cannot learn what answer the Senate 
made but we went away much more 
respected than we went in. The 
Frigate too, behaved very insolent till 
we cooled his courage. He heard us 
in defiance when we came in (gas- 
conading scoundrel knowing we durst 
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not sink him for fear of infringing on 
the neutrality) and at night began 
singing their National songs and cursing 
all Kings and so on, which irritated us 
exceedingly because we could not take 
it up. But we had the opportunity 
of showing our goodwill towards them 
the next night, for when the 3 Barges 
men were on shore attending on the 
Capt. a French large Launch with 4( 
men well armed with cutlasses came 
on shore for water and finding we had 
but 30 men and they without arms 
(for it was very improper to send armed 
boats ashore in a neutral port) begun 
showing their courage by brandishing 
their swords and spitting at the English 
who were standing on the key not 
suspecting anything, when the French 
came out of the boats and stood defying 
them (when sailors‘are once roused the 
Devil will not bring them to order till 
they have had their revenge). How- 
ever they kept their tempers pretty 
well and retired to the boats where 
they laid hold of the stretchers and 
whatever they could get to defend 
themselves and they ranged themselves 
on the key. This disconcerted the 
Frenchmen a little, however thinking 
as the English had nothing but a few 
sticks they would not dare to attack 
them, went on with their insults. At 
last two of them made a dash for the 
officer of our boat with their drawn 
swords and would have killed him if 
one of our men had not dropped them 
with a boat hook. Then the sailors 
rushed on and the French after getting 
terribly beat, made to their boat 
leaving about a dozen to get away 4 
they could. Three Frenchmen were 
killed and several wounded, one is in 
a very bad way. None of us are hurt. 
The French have been very civil since.” 
One wonders whether he was the officer 
in charge of the boat, and whether he 
was involved in the fray ; for in all his 
adventures he never alludes to the part 
he has taken himself. 

From the Juno he was posted to the 
Aigle, a frigate of thirty-eight guns. He 
writes from Port Mahon, on 19th Apt! 
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1794, that since they escaped out of 
Toulon Captain Hood has paid great 
attention to all of them, and, he 
believes, recommended them to Lord 
Hood ‘‘on account of our good 
behaviour (doing our duty) on that 
critical occasion,” and that ‘Capt. 
Hood as well as us, is pretty tired of 
this ‘hungry belly country.” With 
commendable British insularity, he is 
at a loss to understand what attraction 
Italy has “‘to intice so many of the 
Nobility to see it.” He himself had 
imbibed a sincere contempt for all 
nations except his own, and the Italians 
in particular were as much objects of 
his detestation as they were formerly 
of his admiration. Curiously enough 
he considered the Turks to be the best 
of them; ‘‘... there is, amidst all 
their barbarity, a kind of honesty 
which claims tespect, they have none 
of that cringing manner the Italians 
have. In short there can be no advan- 
tage in travelling, without it is to enjoy 
the superior blessings of England in 
contentment.” 

On board the Aigle he sends to his 
mother an account of the combined 
attack on Corsica. Captain Hood had 
taken with him his First Lieutenant and 
most of his midshipmen when he was 
transferred to the Aigle. 

March 1794, Mortella Bay. “My 
dear Mother, I was on shore all the 
time with a boat attending on the 
Captain we leaving Leghorn where I 
wrote from last, we proceeded off Calvi 
to block the ships. On the 6th Lord 
Hood sent a Frigate to relieve us and 
with orders to join him off Fiorenzo, 
that being the first place attacked. On 
the 8th we joined him with no other 
but the Juno and he ordered us to 
anchor with the Heida and two more 
line of Battleships and the Frigate to 
cover the troops in landing. There 
was a tower to take and then a strong 
fortification or redoubt before the 
Fleet could anchor with any degree of 
safety, and it was the old General’s * 
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opinion that the tower ought to be 
attacked by Sea (not thinking of red 
hot shot). Accordingly the Fortitude 
74 guns and the good old Juno were 
ordered to attack it. The tower was 
double bomb proof. We went in and 
anchored in a@ proper position and 
began the action keeping up a regular 
and as well directed fire as the motion 
of the ship would permit, but I shudder 
to relate the rest. The “ortitude was 
on fire in 9 places and all her main 
rigging cut and to compleat all, a hot 
shot ... blew up the cartridges and 
all the powder that was on the lower 
gun deck, dismounted two guns and 
blew up 56men. Finding no impression 
made on the tower and the ships in 
great danger, we cut the cable and 
made sail off in company with the 
Fortitude. We were near three hours in 
action. 

“The next day after some delay 
occasioned by the Old General we cut 
all our old sails up to make sand bags 
of, as did the other ships, and with 
great difficulty got a carronade upon a 
hill beyond the tower and the artillery 
battered it for days, then it surrendered 
and the boats from the town endeav- 
oured to take them away but were 
prevented by us. The sailors had all 
the handwork to do in getting the guns 
up the most incredible precipices but 
the worst was to come. We (the 
sailors) had to get the guns back again 
and convey them by water over the 
other Bay and after that, to get the 
guns up a place which we could scarcely 
walk up. There were two batteries of 
2 18 Pounders and a mortar to each. 
. . - In the French Battery there were 
15 pieces of heavy cannon and 3 large 
mortars, but we had the advantage of 
higher ground. We were 3 days getting 
the guns up, that was nothing because 
it was 2 days before the old rascally 
General could be persuaded of the 
probability of getting the guns up, 
however he at last said to some of our 
Captains in a surly manner ‘ How are 
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you to get these guns up?’ They 
took him up short, saying ‘ We can do 
it. then... ‘when you have got 
everything ready for us, we will fire 
the guns,’ so he threw all the trouble 
on the Navy. We were to get the shot 
and shells ready to put in the guns 
when they did nothing. The artillery 
did their duty well, the first and 
second day after the batteries were 
opened they killed about 10 French 
with the loss of one man. In that 
night the fort was stormed when 100 
more Frenchmen went to their long 
home. The soldiers lost in storming 
this fort were 7 men killed and 20 
wounded very much. They at the 
same time stormed another tower the 
taking of which made us in possession 
of the right hand side of the harbour. 
The Navy gave the credit of this to 
Colonel Moore, he was continually 
forcing the old General to storm, and 
at last with the assistance of the 
Senior Officers of the Army, he beat 
sense into the old man’s head. There 
were two Frigates laying under these 
batteries which immediately hauled 
over to the town, one was sunk by our 
shot which saved her for the Minerva. 
Next day our clever (?) General, with- 
out guarding the passes, sent a Flag 
of Truce summoning them to surrender 
and if they burnt the Frigates we 
would show no quarter. Their answer 
was ‘Republicans don’t treat with 
their enemies on Republican ground’ 
and Frenchmanlike burnt La Fortune 
Frigate, and picked the guns of the 
town up and marched away to Bastia, 
the capital, would not even stop at the 
strong redoubts which would have cost 
us a deal of trouble. There were some 
more disputes between the Army and 
Navy but shall not mention but will 
tell you when I come home, except 
Lord Hood with his long head has 
obliged the General to resign. We 
shall have the Island shortly... . 
Shot I don’t mind but the shells 
astonish me, I don’t like them at all. 
We had the job of getting the Minerva 
afloat but were not allowed to compleat 
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it, Lord Hood taking us away to cruise 
with him.... This letter is shockingly 
wrote but I have no place to write in, 
I am at present very well but very 
uncomfortable.” 

He writes off Calvi just as the troops 
are marching in, and it is with great 
satisfaction that he notes that the 
French frigates Melpomene and Minion, 
which they had been blockading, have 
been captured. Calvi, after holding 
out for two months, capitulated in 
August, and for two uneasy years 
Corsica was a British island. 

In the autumn and winter the Aigle 
helped to blockade a small French 
force in the Gulf of Smyrna, and he 
explains that the French carry 1000 or 
more men as against their own 450, 
adding with refreshing insular robust- 
ness ‘‘ but we have the finer ships and 
as the common saying is ‘ one English- 
men to two Frenchmen’ we will find 
ourselves in the main nearly equal, but 
notwithstanding that, they peacably 
allow us to blockade them.” 

In a letter to his brother Robert 
written in the following year he opines 
that the French intend remaining 
under neutral protection, and that 
H.M. ships, which were anchored 
outside the port, did not intend to 
quit their situation till the French 
were starved out. He adds, “It is 
surmised and I don’t think without 
reason, that they will ‘either attempt 
to slip past us in the night, or. . . get 
supplies by force, hoist white colours 
and join us.” He thought the latter 
was the more probable; for he had 
heard that the Royalists were becoming 
stronger in France. 

While off the Turkish port George 
writes that the “‘ Capt. Pacha, brother- 
in-law of the Grand Seignior,”’ greatly 
astonished them by his dress, which 
was covered with diamonds, and that 
those in the know estimated that the 
jewels on the Pacha’s two suits, his 
sabre, and his pistols could not be 
worth less than £100,000. At any rate 
the “Capt. Pacha” presented the 
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500 piastres. To Captain Hood he 
gave &@ gold snuff-box richly set in 
diamonds, and a quantity of rich 
muslins worth, George thought, £800. 
The officers were given presents accord- 
ing to their rank, George’s share being 
a piece of blue silk worked with gold. 

In December 1795 he writes from 
San Fiorenzo Bay that he has been 
relieved from blockade at Smyrna 
because four French frigates had dashed 
fom Toulon with the intention of 
taking the Aigle in revenge for the 
Sibil, which the English had taken or 
destroyed. Thanks to a gale and the 
backwardness of the enemy the Aigle 
escaped. George, who is never luke- 
warm, thinks the French “richly 
deserved the Guillotine ” for cowardice. 
He says he hears that Sir John Jervis 
is going to command in the Mediter- 
ranean, and hopes that he may be 
transferred to his flagship. Admiral 
Jervis had indeed already arrived. 
His flag was hoisted in the Victory on 
3rd December. Of Admiral Hotham, 
who had been temporarily in command 
since Admiral Hood left for England, 
George writes with restraint—‘‘ people 
here are much dissatisfied with his 
conduct but he was undoubtedly a 
brave man (his highest encomium) but 
facts are obstinate things as he Hotham 
had an opportunity of destroying the 
French Fleet.” 

In spite of his somewhat serious 
letters he is still a boy, and writes to 
his brother with a touch of nostalgia, 
“I suppose on Christmas Day you 
will have all the Beadsmen to dine. 
Ilong to taste the Plumb pudding and 
Mrs. Charlton’s cake. Tell Aunt to 
keep some till I come and see her. 
Give the animals a good dinner that 
day.” 


In 1796 George Thorp was trans- 
ferred to the frigate T'erpsichore, com- 
manded by Captain Richard Bowen. 
h October that year, after a hand-to- 
hand encounter, they boarded and 
took the Spanish 34-gun frigate 
Mahonesa. George was placed on 
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board with a prize crew, from whence 
he writes to his mother telling her 
not to be anxious because of Captain 
Bowen’s account of the action, and 
assuring her of his safety. He says 
“the seamen displayed their true 
English spirit and soon drove their 
enemies from their quarters with a 
slaughter. of 28 killed and 24 wounded 
the English loss being only 3 wounded.” 

He was exceedingly happy at this 
single-ship action; for it had given 
him a great deal of experience as well 
as credit, and his share of the prize- 
money would be £300. At the same 
time he confesses to being disappointed 
at not being mentioned in despatches. 
He finishes by saying, “If the Lion of 
England is not roused by the present 
conduct of the Spaniard, it might for 
ever go to sleep.” 

In January 1797 George was made 
First Lieutenant. Writing to his sister 
from Gibraltar he gives a list of all the 
prizes they have taken, and explains 
that as First Lieutenant of the Terpsi- 
chore he could not be in a better 
situation for promotion. He considers 
himself to be lucky getting a lieutenancy 
at his age, and points out that if he is 
so fortunate in his next two steps he 
will be a very young Admiral ! 

The Terpsichore took no part in the 
battle of Cape St Vincent, but on Ist 
March, having become detached from a 
small force of frigates cruising in that 
area, she fell in with the dismasted 
Santissima Trinidad, 130 guns, the 
biggest ship at that time afloat. With- 
out hesitation Captain Bowen ran 
down and opened fire with his 12- 
pounders. The ensuing engagement, 
in which the Terpsichore seems to have 
escaped damage, lasted from the after- 
noon till after midnight. Unfortu- 
nately, anything that George may have 
written then has been lost. The only 
reference we have is contained in a 
hurried letter written in May :— 

“* Terpsichore off Cadiz May 11, 1797 
—We have not been idle in the ship 
since the action with the Sta. Trini- 
dada.” A brief postscript follows : 
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“Lieut. Devonshire promoted for and also to Lady Drake. My Prize 
Mahonesa, Lt. Bowen for the Vestale money besides Teneriffe, is about 


and if generous the Admiralty me for 
the Santissima Trinidada the worst of 
all actions.” 

But alas! there was to be no pro- 
motion for George. Jervis, now Lord 
St Vincent, after cruising with: his 
fleet for six more weeks, disposed his 
ships for a blockade that was destined 
to last for two long years. Of his many 
difficulties at that time, not the least 
was caused by the spirit of mutiny 
prevalent in the Navy. Open mutiny 
had indeed broken out in both the 
Channel and the North Sea fleets. 
The Admiral was only too well aware 
of the dangerous effect of inaction ; 
and no doubt it was for that reason 
that he decided in June to send Nelson 
with a detached squadron to storm and 
take Santa Cruz. 

Captain Bowen and his First 
Lieutenant were of the storming party. 
They must have known it was almost a 
forlorn hope. In George Thorp’s last 
letter, addressed to his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, he writes : “ Going 
to storm Santa Cruz (Teneriffe). As 
I think there is a chance of my never 
returning, I leave this. directed to 
you, expressing my gratitude and 
affection and the very high sense I 
have of your care and concern for me 


£1500 and £300 in my chest. Mr, 
Cooke must look after the former 
my messmates will send you the 
latter.” 

You may be sure that his hair was 
well powdered and his queue neatly 
tied before that fatal landing: The 
attack was made on the night of 24th 
July. As the boats neared the mole a 
heavy fire was opened on them by the 
Spaniards. Nelson himself was badly 
wounded in the arm and had to return 
to the Theseus. The Terpstchore’s 
boat was sunk. In spite of this the 
Captain and his young First Lieutenant 
(he was only nineteen) managed to 
struggle ashore with the storming 
party. The mole was taken and the 
guns were spiked, but a hail of shot 
then swept over the attackers. Captain 
Bowen and George Thorp were killed 
immediately ; the attack failed, and the 
survivors were forced to withdraw. 

George’s letter concludes: “As I 
never intentionally did wrong I do not 
feel affraid and I think you will have 
the satisfaction of saying your boy 
has done his duty and believe me the 
greatest concern I have is, the coming 
grief my loss will occasion in the 
family. My Best Adieux to you, all I 
care for in the World.” 
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Tue life of a ship, like that of a man, 
forms a shapely enough curve. She is 
born, she matures, and, in the fulness 
of time, she dies. Usually, in the safe 
days of peace, her death is slow, and, 
to a ship lover, painful. For the 
breakers are rarely pressed for time, 
and the rust has gathered on the plates 
of their victim before they are torn 
apart in final disintegration. 

Some ships, however, are luckier. 
Not for them the degradation of a 
knacker’s yard on the banks of an 
industrial river. They die in harness, 
perhaps even in a blaze of glory, like 
Rawalpindi, Jervis Bay, or the little 
ships of Dunkirk. And it is of one 
of these happier ships I want to speak. 
She did not, I must confess, meet her 
appointed end in an epic of heroism. 
There were no red flashes from a dim- 
seen hull on the horizon to speed her 
passing with a thunder of guns. There 
was not even the sudden roar of 
engines and the scream of bombs 
released at the bottom of a dive. One 
winter dawn in the Atlantic a lens 
crept stealthily above the grey sea, 
and far below in a bright-lit tunnel 
guttural orders rang out to the waiting 
men at the tubes. Then a bubble 
track sped swiftly towards a lead- 
coloured side, and, like a monstrous 
door slamming, the torpedo ripped 
home. 

And so a good ship died in the 
service of her country. She was not 
young, nor was she beautiful. But she 
was my friend for nearly sixteen years. 
And, as such, I mourn her. 

I am a Clydesider. Therefore I was 
brought up with ships, and would 
have served in them but for myopia 
which kept my feet from the executive 
ladder of the sea. But the Clyde is a 
wonderful place for even a_ short- 
sighted schoolboy, and I was fortunate 
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in that my father’s business lay in 
great waters. For his friends, mostly 
shipping men, were kind to his son, 
and made him free of the ships they 
commanded or controlled. And soon 
the big Highland policemen at the 
dock gates grew accustomed to the 
boy with the red cap, and allowed 
him passage into the magic world of 
ships they guarded. Then, in the 
quiet of a Saturday afternoon, he 
would moon for hours beside the sugar- 
smelling sheds and crane his neck up 
to the forest of rigging and derricks 
which towered into the grey skies of 
the west. 

In time, the boy who was I extended 
his circle of friends. I became almost 
an honorary member of the crew of a 
tug, and soon [ was free of those little 
ships which so cunningly insinuated 
their monster charges up the tortuous 
fairway of the Clyde. They have lovely 
names, these tugs, Flying Spindrift, 
Flying Kestrel, Strongbow, Wrestler, and 
they inspired in me a feeling of affection 
akin to love. Their squat sturdiness 
struck some deep chord in me as I 
watched them forge ahead of a giant 
bow, taking up the slack of the great 
towing hawsers. Their colour schemes, 
too, were so beautifully right in their 
harmony of black-and-white funnels, 
polished wood, and gleaming brass. 
For your true tug-man is as proud of 
his ship as the most brazen-hatted of 
commanders, and on her adornment 
spends the long slack hours between 
tows. 

The men who man these little ships 
have other qualities than professional 
pride. They have the deftness of the 
seaman, plus an indefinable quickness 
of action, born, I suppose, of perpetual 
tight corners, which I have found in no 
other trade. They are mostly big 
fellows from the Hebrides or the islands 
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of the west, leavened with an occasional 
Irishman. And by some curious coinci- 
dence they all possess a brother or 
cousin in a police force. There is a 
field for philosophical speculation upon 
the connection between these very 
necessary callings. At any rate, from 
the masters down, the men of the Clyde 
tugs were very kind to me. 

I was lucky, as I said, in my boyhood 
surroundings. Experiences came my 
way which even now have a golden 
haze of memory around them. A 
whole Sunday spent rolling placidly 
off Garroch Heads awaiting a big 
German training-ship. She came in at 
the dusk, all sails set and drawing in the 
south-west breeze, and as we rounded 
her stern her rigging swarmed with 
blond young Vikings laying aloft on 
the mountain of white canvas. That 
was seventeen years ago. I wonder 
where that gallant ship Madeleine 
Vinnen and her husky young crew are 
now. Then there was the epic voyage 
to an east coast port via the Pentland 
Firth in a dredger. Lord, how she 
rolled! as the lee of the land fell 
away from us. and the long swell bore 
down on their top-heavy prey. I can 
still see the sixty-ton wheels of the 
dredge moving in a ponderous arc 
across the grey sky and feel the heart- 
stopping pause at the end of a roll. 

But I have taken long to introduce 
my friend who is now dead. To the 
majority of my readers I apologise. 
To the man from the Clydeside I need 
not. For he will understand, and 
perhaps, if he is far afield, he will think 
of that grey river with a sweet pang 
of home-sickness. There is an epic 
waiting to be written of that cradle 
of ships and Empire. Ugliness there 
is, I grant you, in the slums of the 
Clyde towns. But there is beauty in 
the gentle swell of the Renfrewshire 
holms and grandeur in the hills that 
frown over Dumbarton Rock. And 
above all, there is the loveliness of 
achievement when a great ship slides 
down the smoking ways, perfect in her 
lines, glorious in the mathematical 
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perfection of her birth. They have a 
good word on the Clydeside to describe 
the work of their hands. A man has 
not worked on aship. He has wrought, 
And in that satisfying word is the 
measure of Clyde’s tradition. 

1926. It had been an exciting year 
for me; for the grim drama of the 
General Strike had been played to its 
end on Clydeside. In those strange 
summer days we woke one morning to 
find great battleships anchored in our 
river, and gaitered sailors with gleaming 
bayonets sentry at the dock gates. 
Greatly daring, I bought a tweed cap 
for two shillings and offered my 
services as a volunteer transport worker, 
To my secret apprehension they were 
accepted, and for three days I clanged 
through six miles of grey streets collect- 
ing the fares of those citizens who 
entrusted themselves to our amateur 
tram-driving. I should have been at 
school, but my hideous cap was, as I 
thought, sufficient cloak for my im- 
maturity. At all events, I escaped 
undetected during my tenure of office, 
and accepted philosophically the wrath 
which came on my return to school. 
And the mild aura of heroism which 
surrounded me was, I _ considered, 
sufficient compensation for my tingling 
palms. 

It was a memorable year in another 
respect. For it was then that [ first 
went foreign. There was, in those days, 
a line of ships, a branch of the great 
Coast Lines combine, which plied 
between Glasgow, Antwerp, and Ghent 
with general cargo. It was the kindly 
custom of the management to carry as 
passengers one or two favoured friends 
of the company at a nominal rate. 
One paid, I think, five shillings a day 
and all found, and such privileges were 
rightly sought after. In the big offices 
near the Broomielaw was a waiting list 
as long as your arm for passages, and 
it was without much hope that my 
father informed me he had bespoken 4 
vacancy for me. Nevertheless I had 
faith in my nautical star, and it was 
justified. For one summer’s day 34 
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letter came which entitled me to 
embark in s.s. Kittiwake for Antwerp, 
or “ other ports at the Master’s option.” 
And, better still, I was enjoined to be 
aboard in time for sailing at the 
thrilling hour of dawn. For there is 
true romance in journeys which begin 
while staider folk are still abed. 

There were days of thrilled anticipa- 
tion for me, and once again I basked 
in the lukewarm admiration of my 
fiends. They, poor wights, were 
destined for holidays at Lochranza and 
even Innellan, under the parental wing, 
while I was going foreign. I was an 
insufferable youth, I remember, those 
far-off days of 1926, and [ still think 
kindly of the tolerance of those stay- 
at-homes. Fourteen years later they, 
too, went abroad, and three have not 
returned from the Libyan Desert : 
molliter ossa cubent. 

There was a final flurry of prepara- 
tion, 
genuine deep-sea cap with shiny peak 
and a thrilling boat-club badge. I 
must have been a favoured customer 
of Mr Shannon, our esteemed hatter, 
that summer, for my strike cap, too, 
came from his handsome shop in our 
main street. Heaven knows.the reason 
for my latest purchase. Perhaps my 
subconscious longing for the uniform 
of the sea impelled me to the astronomi- 
cal expenditure of twenty-five shillings. 
At all events it was a dead loss; for, 
fearing paternal ridicule, I hid it 
privily at the bottom of my cabin 
trunk, intending only to dazzle the 
eyes of my shipmates. But once at 
sea I saw that the only peaked cap 
aboard was a battered object on the 
third engineer’s head, and straightway 
I consigned my cap shamefully to the 
deep. It was not one of my luckier 
investments, 

Now the bus and train services to 
Glasgow, even in those days, did not 
permit me to sleep at home and yet 
be aboard in time for sailing. A kindly 
offer to board Kittiwake at Gourock 
from the pilot’s launch at a more 
seasonable time was rejected. It 
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seemed a poor sort of way to embark 
on a voyage. So one golden Friday 
evening, when the grey streets were 
flooded with a glory of light, I and my 
trunk started on the great adventure 
from the Central Station. Even now 
I remember vividly the dusty red 
cushions of the 3rd smoker and the 
motes dancing in the level beams 
which poured through the grimed 
windows of the carriage. It is perhaps 
only youth and extreme old age that 
can savour 80 richly the joys of common 
things. 

Glasgow, and the thrill of chartering 
a taxi. For the benefit of those around 
I gave my thrilling directions to an 
unimpressed driver loudly. For [ 
hoped they would think me a genuine 
seafarer and accord me the admiration 
of the staid for the adventurous. Then 
there was the jolting run over the 
cobbles of drab streets, and the gaunt 
gantries of the shipyards jerked past 
the rattling glass of the old cab. A 
halt and a brief scrutiny at the dock 
gates from a blue-coated Skye man. 
Then with a final jolt we stopped at the 
steep declivity of a gangway. Fool- 
ishly I overpaid my Jehu, and, only 
slightly consoled by his “ Thank ye, 
sur,” stumbled up the black rope-edged 
plank towards the dim bulk that was 
Kittiwake. As I reached the iron deck 
I paused irresolute, for there was not 
a soul in sight. Hesitantly I moved 
forward to the bridge ladder with a 
vague idea of reporting myself to the 
Captain, and in my passage my short- 
sighted eyes failed to see a deck pipe- 
line in my path. Over it I fell, to fetch 
up with a shattering crash on the other 
side. Rather dazed I clambered to my 
feet, and behind me a rough Clydeside 
voice inquired, ‘‘ Whit the hell was 
that ?”’ It belonged to the watchman, 
a broken old shell-back, who explained 
that the Captain was not yet aboard 
and that the steward was the man I 
wanted. He added thoughtfully that 
that functionary was probably “a 
wee bit fou,” but he’d try to waken 
him to receive me. Apprehensively I 
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waited in the gathering darkness feeling 
vaguely forlorn. This was not the 
gallant adventure I had pictured at all. 
I felt cold, hungry, and far from home. 

Fortunately the watchman’s gloomy 
prognostications were incorrect. The 
steward was sleepy but sober, and 
conducted me along the oil-smelling 
alleyway to my ‘state room’ as he 
called it grandly. It was really the 
third mate’s cabin, but the thrifty 
management had decided (with the 
compliance of the Board of Trade) that 
such an officer was redundant on short 
voyages, and that two mates were 
ample. And so I surveyed the neat 
bunk, with its drawers and the folding 
wash-basin which furnished the white 
steel walls of my new abode, with no 
little satisfaction. For there was 
much more romance in an officer’s 
cabin than in a prosaic passenger’s 
boudoir. I was a romantic youth in 
those days. Then a bumping and a 
puffing told me of the arrival of my 
trunk and the watchman simultane- 
ously. Diffidently I offered him a 
shilling (a lesser sum seemed beneath 
my new-found dignity), and with equal 
dignity he accepted it. A little later 
the steward, that kindly man, brought 
me strong ship’s tea, flavoured and 
sweet with condensed milk, and satis- 
fying sandwiches of bully beef. And 
with a final strict instruction to the 
steward to call me half an hour before 
we sailed, I rolled into my bunk and 
slept like a top. In the morning I 
would see the familiar yet ever new 
panorama of the Clyde from a different 
vantage-point. 

I woke to a strong light on my face 
and a feeling of unusual motion. 
Hurriedly I looked at my watch. Nine 
o’clock, it said. With a bound I leapt 
from my bunk and pattered over the 
cold linoleum to the port. Nothing 
but green sea met my horrified gaze. 
And with an immature oath I splashed 
cold water on my face and struggled 
into my clothes. Then the door swung 
back and the smiling steward entered 
with the inevitable tea. Disappoint- 
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ment gave me’ courage, and bitterly I 
inquired why he had failed to call me. 
Staggeringly he assured me he had— 
three times—but that I had always 
gone to sleep again. ‘‘ Onywey,” he 
said paternally, “you’re better for 
your sleep, a young chap like you. 
Noo, come on and get your breakfast. 
It’s in the saloon and a’ ready.” 

In the mahogany - panelled space, 
running right across the ship, I found 
only the third engineer and Sparks, 
the radio officer. The others were at 
their various duties, consequent on 
leaving port, and I’d meet them later, 
they explained. ‘In the meantime 
try the ham and eggs; they’re all right,” 
said Sparks. And I did with good 
appetite. 

As I ate, one by one the officers 
drifted in, each nodding to me in 
friendly style. But conversation was 
not brisk at that hour, and I was left 
with only a brief impression of my 
shipmates. Then I stepped over the 
high coaming and found myself looking 
at the familiar column of the Cloch 
light. Astern was the Tail of the 
Bank, and ahead the Garroch Heads 
and the blue peaks of Arran. It was 
@ glorious morning, and my cigarette 
(not now surreptitious) tasted good. 

There was a hail over my head, and 
I looked up to the bridge. 

A friendly brown face smiled down 
and a soft Highland voice invited me 
to come up. And for three glorious 
hours on that summer morning I 
listened to Mr Sinclair, the young 
Chief Officer, and his stories. Beyond 
the white-painted dodgers the lovely 
cavalcade of the broadening firth slid 
past, and ahead loomed the mass 
of Paddy’s Milestone, Ailsa Craig. 
Behind us, at the wheel, stood old 
Hughes, his gnarled hands passive on 
the teak spokes, and over his shoulder 
I could see the white straight streak of 
the wake. Then the steward clanged 
@ tinny bell, and I went down to a good 
roast beef dinner and the acquaintance 
of the ship’s officers. 

At the head of the table sat Captain 
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Thomson, ‘“‘ Master under God,” as 
Lloyd’s policies have it. Rather a 
frightening figure to me, brought up 
as | was in the traditions of the dis- 
cipline of the sea, but friendly and 


jovial. His square brown face and | 


blue eyes had a kindly expression as 
he chaffed me about my coming. 
“My son,” he said, “didn’t your 
father tell you that the man who goes 
to sea for fun would go to hell for a 
pastime ?”? He made me free of the 
bridge and swore he’d have me work 
my passage. 

The Chief Engineer, Mr Thornton, 
was an exotic. For he was the sole 
Englishman aboard, and his broad 
lancashire speech contrasted oddly 
with the softer, slushier voices of his 
mess-mates. He was a silent man who 
had served his time in the great Harland 
‘Wolff's yard at Belfast, and then had 
gone to sea in the White Star Line as 
twentieth engineer or some such incred- 
ible rank in the ill-fated Titanic. 
Perhaps the agony of that night in 
mid-Atlantic had left its mark and 
made him taciturn and morose. But 
he was pleasant enough, and informed 
me I could visit his engine-room any 
time. 

Mr Sinclair I had met before. He 
was a merry soul, chock-full of improb- 
able but entertaining reminiscences of 
his apprenticeship in a _ starvation 
Glasgow ship. He was newly married, 
and spent his scanty leisure writing 
ams to his wife left behind in a raw, 
new, little house over at Maryhill. 

Sparks, the wireless operator, was a 
man with @ grievance. He was well 
wer forty, and, like the Chief, had 
served in great ships. But for some 
mason, promotion had passed him by, 
ad he sat morosely for eight hours a 
day before the antiquated apparatus 





of a 2000-ton tramp, instead of the 
Wittering panels of crack liners. Mr 
Sinclair had a dozen theories, each 
nore scurrilous than the other, to 
‘xplain Sparks’ downfall. They varied 
fom cooking his wireless log to making 
amorous advances to an ambassador’s 





wife in the Berengaria! At all events, 
Sparks was something of a mystery. 
His one hobby was fretwork, and his 
tiny cabin was filled with beautiful 
models of Eastern palaces and temples. 
Perhaps in that he found consolatiorr. 

The others, the Second Mate -and_ 
the two engineers, have left only 
a blurred impression on my mind ; 
for, apart from the third’s cap of 
unhappy associations, I remember little 
of the trio. 

Four days we took to Antwerp. Four 
happy days for a youth of sixteen who 
delighted in the sea. The hours flowed 
past as he took his proper trick at the 
wheel, proud of his prowess as a quarter- 
master. With the darkening, he peered 
myopically at the twinkling coast-wise 
lights—Skulmartin Reef, Calf of Man, 
the Bishop, Lizard, St Catherines, 
Dungeness—savouring the names with 
their centuries old associations as he 
squinted across the soft-lit compass 
bowl. 

There was an interregnum in the 
engine-room one middle watch when 
he talked with the second engineer 
amid the steady thumping of the 
glittering cranks and the sobbing of 
the pumps, but the bridge always 
drew him back. Sometimes there was 
a real thrill as when a slim destroyer 
hoisted a red flag off Portland Bill to 
warn us of the presence of submarines 
at exercise. ‘Then, as we watched, we 
saw a white line streak towards her 
and pass a few feet under the rounded 
stern. It all seemed unreal in those 
peaceful days of 1926, with the League 
at its heyday and German and French 
statesmen vowing eternal friendship. 
But in far-away Munich there was a 
dreamer, and in thirteen years his 
dreams were a bloody reality. Perhaps 
that slim grey ship helped to frustrate 
the plans of Adolf Hitler. At any rate, 
her successors have done so. 

Dungeness, and we turned the corner 
of England. Then came the full stream 
of traffic, and in those narrow crowded 
waters the wheel was given to more 
skilful hands. The life-blood of a 
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continent swept past Kittiwake as a 
thousand ships congested the Straits. 
The sea lost its deep green and showed 
yellow as we approached the shoals 
of the Scheldt. With a curtsey the 
North Hinder lightship saw us pass, 
and the pilot steamer with its red- 
yellow-black tricolour ranged alongside. 
Then the incredible windings of the 
river with the spire of Antwerp 
Cathedral for ever in sight, and for ever 
unattainable as the channel twisted 
and doubled back. It was dark when 
Kittiwake, a little weary as it seemed, 
berthed astern of a great Red Star 
liner, and the city had a glory of lights 
around it. And that night I slept with 
the jangle of pianos from the water- 
front taverns in my ears. 

Three days we were scheduled to 
stay. For the most part I explored 
the city, losing myself a hundred times 
and finding my schoolboy French 
helpless to penetrate the polite bewilder- 
ment of policemen and waiters. But 
it was good fun, and the exchange 
being favourable, my few pounds 
bought an incredible amount of Belgas. 
Day after day I carried back vast 
quantities of delicious chocolate to 
ravish the schoolboy palates (and my 
own) of my friends. Greatly daring, I 
spent eleven shillings on an automatic 
pistol, only to be told by the Captain 
that the Customs would assuredly 
disembowel me if [I attempted to 
smuggle it into my native land. So 
I gave it to him as a token of esteem, 
and he, good man, insisted on paying 
for it. 

In my explorations of the old city I 
saw the orthodox sights of the Cathedral 
and the Steen Museum. But at sixteen 
one cares for little of these things, and 
the water-front was my wash-pot, and 
over the docks did I cast my shoe. I 
wandered through miles of sheds, 
stacked with the exotic riches of the 
Congo, and gaped at the quayside 
saloons with mild trepidation; for I 
had been warned of the dangers which 
lurked therein, and gave the ‘“ Hot 
Blast,” ‘‘ Falmouth for Orders,’? and 
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“The Man .at the Wheel” a wide 
berth. Such delectable hostelries were, 
I had been assured, dens of vice where 
unwary foreigners were drugged and 
robbed. But I must have been con. 
sidered too small fry for the rapacious 
sharks of the water-front, for I was left 
severely alone. And, curiously enough, 
I felt vaguely aggrieved by their 
neglect. 

The nights in the ship were hideous, 
For we were loading hard, and the 
rattle of the winches and cranes never 
ceased. Under the glare of arc lamps 
tons of strip steel swung through the 
air to crash excruciatingly into the 
gaping holds. In the broad light of 


day the dull gleaming stuff came . 


aboard still, unceasingly, and at the 
coamings the Chief Engineer brooded 
over the ruin of British heavy industry 
as the cheap Belgian steel brought us 
down to our marks. I was glad when 
the battens were replaced and we 
swung out cautiously into the barge- 
crammed river. 

Clear of the Scheldt we ran into a 
head sea, and Kittiwake rose sluggishly 
as she plugged into it. In the saloon! 
felt disinclined for the good meals 
provided ; for I was suffering from a 
surfeit of chocolate, and the heavy 
pitch did not help matters. The 


'Captain’s facetious prescription of a 


lump of fat tied to a string, then 
swallowed and withdrawn, produced 
only a wan smile from my white lips. 
But all things pass, and by the time 
the Wight was abeam I was myself 


again. I am sure the five shillings 4 ‘ 


day my father paid for me was not 4 
profitable tariff for the kindly owners 
of Kittiwake. 

Skulmartin Reef blinked redly astern 
as we entered upon the last lap of my 
voyage. Sadly I packed my trunk 
and meditated gloomily on what out- 
rageous sum the Customs would extort 
from me for my chocolate and cheap 
eau-de-Cologne. But my fears were 
groundless when next morning Kiti- 
wake slowed down off Greenock. There 
was & cursory glance from the trim 
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oficers Of H.M. Customs and Excise, 
and @ cheery voice assured me there 
was no duty to pay. From that day 
I date my regard for the Preventive 
Service, and, perhaps in gratitude, 
have never smuggled anything. In 
addition, I am sure I would be found 
out. Smuggling, like the more lurid 
forms of crime, does not pay! 

There was a round of farewells, and 
uder the wgis of the Customs I 
landed in my native town. Out in 
the river, Kittiwake, black in the 
strong sun, swung out of sight as she 
headed up-stream for Glasgow. Vaguely 
I felt bereaved and rather lost. Even 
the outspoken but not disinterested 
gratitude of my friends for the chocolate 
was little consolation. 

Occasionally during the winter I 
saw her pass my window, sometimes 
shabby and salt-stained, after a ham- 
mering off the Lizard or the Tuskar. 
And in the local paper I would watch 
for the euphonious announcement : 
“ Kittiwake for Antwerp,” “‘ Kittiwake 
from Antwerp.” 

The following year I was again 
lucky, and once more saw the spire 
come up over the flat meadows of 
Belgium. This time I was more 
ambitious, and left Kittiwake for a 
three-days’ stay in Brussels. A kindly 
American diplomat, to whom I carried 
a letter of introduction, sent me on a 
tour of the Flanders battlefields in a 
great legation car, and from its luxuri- 
ous interior I saw the vast cemeteries 
of the war to end war, with their 
ordered ranks of white stones. It was 
the time of the Belgian Army man- 
euvres, and for many hours the big 
car with its Corps Diplomatique plate 
rolled past unit after unit of horse, 
guns, and foot. Occasionally the 
officer in command would call his men 
to attention as we passed, and I, the 
solitary occupant of the back seats, 
returned the salute with, I hope, 
ambassadorial dignity. The youthful- 
hess of the Diplomatic Corps of the 
United States must have been a source 
of lively discussion in many a Mess 
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and bivouac that night. Later I stood 
beneath the Menin Gate, not then 
fully restored, and heard the bugles 
of the pompiers ring out in a Last Post. 
Then in the gathering gloom I was 
carried swiftly back to the capital, 
saddened yet elated by that which I 
had seen. 

Next day, in less exalted circum- 
stances, I visited Waterloo and the 
shell-pitted walls of Hougomont. A 
final afternoon in the great Congo 
Museum, and then back to Kittiwake, 
where the steel crashed into the holds 
and the Chief Enginser brooded still 
more gloomily over the economic 
order which permitted free imports 
while British mills stood idle and 
smokeless. Then the now familiar 
trek back to the Clyde and drab 
routine of a Scots student through the 
long wet winters of the West. 

1928, and I saw two men. One, an 
old, old man, had made history. The 
other was fated, with the passive help 
of the first, to change the lives of 
countless millions. That year I saw 
Hindenburg, President of the German 
Republic, and Adolf Hitler, ex- 
Reichswehr spy, clown of the Munich 
putsch, noisy leader of brawling Brown 
Shirts, and plague of the lives of in- 
numerable Polizei-Prasidenten. Two 
men, so different and yet so alike. 
Field-Marshal and Corporal, Junker 
and down-and-out, yet bound together 
by the age-old urge for Weltmacht oder 
niedergang of the German tribes. 

I had deserted Kittiwake for a 
season, but not her owners. Kindly 
as ever, they arranged I should go to 
Cork by another of their vessels. 
There, by other arrangements, I was 
to board President Harding of the 
United States Lines and voyage in 
her to Bremen. A day in Dublin, 
another in Waterford, and two days 
in Cork, enlivened by a perilous kissing 
of the Blarney Stone (it has not worked 
in my case !), and one chilly dawn the 
tender ferried me out from Queenstown, 
pace Mr De Valera who now calls it 
Cobh, to the vast bulk of President 
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Harding. She was, I suppose, a 
microcosm of the hectic nineteen 
twenties of the United States. Glutted 
with the proceeds of a booming stock 
market. the passengers made hay while 
the sun still shone, and champagne 
corks popped at breakfast-time. For 
Mr Volstead and his Eighteenth Amend- 
ment cut no ice in British territorial 
waters. The quietest, traveller was a 
glamorous blonde film star who sat 
demurely knitting in a sheltered corner 
of the deck, talking to me of her love 
for the English countryside. I had, I 
remember, a very bad attack of calf 
love for that charming lady. When 
she left us at Cherbourg I was desolate, 
and even the incredibly good food 
seemed tasteless to my love-sick palate. 

Bremen. The great port was en féte, 
for Unser Hindenburg was expected 
the next day. From the window of the 
American Consulate I saw him arrive 
to inspect a guard of honour of the 
Reichswehr. The rigid line of field 
grey clicked to the ‘present’ as the 
great Mercedes rolled to a halt. From 
the car an immaculate aide leaped out 
and held the door. There was a pause, 
and then a vast posterior came into 
sight. Slowly and jerkily like a clock- 
work toy an old, old man stepped down, 
his gloved hand grasping the baton of 
his rank. On his square head was 
perched the pickelhaube with its 
imperial eagle, and on the vast expanse 
of his chest glittered innumerable 
orders—seventy-three, I was told. The 
wooden figure with its red-striped 
breeches and shining boots revolved 
jerkily on its axis, its piggy little eyes 
vague and vacant. Then they fell 
on the stiff line of the guard of honour, 
and as if actuated by a spring the old 
man came to vivid life. Soldiers—ah ! 
he knew what they meant—and like a 
huge marionette he paced along the 
motionless ranks. Then, with a final 
salute, the aged figure climbed into its 
car, and its life died. The roar of 
cheers from the thronged masses on 
the pavement meant, it was plain, 
little to him. But soldiers—there a 
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man knew where he was. Perhaps 
one day the Supreme War Lord would 
return from his Dutch exile. I watched 
the Mer:edes roll away, conscious that 
I had seen a footnote to history. 

I saw into the future, too, a day or 
two later, in Hamburg; for I was 
one of a sparse audience which heard 
Adolf Hitler speak in the Stadium. 
Rather aimlessly I had paid my mark 
under the impression that some sort 
of sports meeting was in progress. 
Lost in the great concrete bowl, a 
few hundred people listened listlessly 
to the ranting figure in the shabby old 
trench coat. A few Brown Shiris 
clustered round the Leader, but the 
vast displays I was to know ten years 
later lay in an unimaginable future. 
Bitterly regretting my lost mark, 
I made my way out, followed, | 
remember, by an appreciable number 
of the bored audience. <A _ wasted 
half-hour I thought, as I sought 
livelier sights, and in the Great Vater 
land restaurant I forgot all about the 
seedy figure in the dirty raincoat. 

Then the President Harding engulf 
me at Bremen, and with a day to spar 
I caught the Clyde-bound packet aj 
Plymouth. 

1930, and I resumed my allegiances 





to Kittiwake and saw, a blasé traveller 
by now, the unfinished spire of Antw 
Cathedral rise up over the flat plains 
But the winds of economic chang 
were blowing chill as Wall Stree 
crashed to ruin and the great slum 
set in. Next year and the next Kitti 
wake swung to her moorings in tht 
Gareloch, surrounded by a ef 
idle ships. Clydeside felt the f 
blast of depression, and grass gre 
between the empty slipways. 4 
Clydebank the gaunt ribs of No. 53 
mocked the dole-sick craftsmen of Jo 
Brown’s, and a bitter jest called th 
unfinished Cunarder the Clyde Cen 
taph. But better times came, and om 
September day a Queen sent her nam@ 
sake gliding massively into the yello4 
ditch, the cradle of so many good 
In the rising sun of prosperit 
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Kittiwake stirred, and soon was plough- 
ing her old trail again. But the new 
tariffs had hit her trade badly, and less 
and less cheap steel poured into her 
holds. One day her owners sold her 
to Australian buyers, and for the last 
time I made a sentimental journey to 
the Broomielaw berth where she lay. 
Her officers were taking her to the 
Antipodes, and Mr Sinclair was hastily 
refurbishing his knowledge of solar and 
stellar navigation, so long disused in 
coastwise voyages. Then I saw in the 
shipping gazette a line of print: “‘ Kiiti- 
wake, Glasgow for Sydney, in ballast, 
left 18th.” I felt I had lost a friend. 
October 1940. I was a gunner now, 
and responsible for the defence of a 
little old seaport of Devon. Our four 
naval guns, polished with loving care, 
lifted their grey muzzles towards the 
Bristol Channel. In hourly expectation 
of invasion we drilled with feverish 
enthusiasm, ramming home the shapely 
projectiles and clashing the breeches 
into their seating a hundred times a 
day. Of these months I have written 
elsewhere? in ‘ Maga,’ and they are 
now but dim memories overlaid with 
nights of pain in the lofty wards of a 
great hospital. But one day a little 
warship put into our port, and from 
her landed a handful of ill-clad men, 
survivors, we knew, of some victim 
of the U-boat or Luftwaffe. While 
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arrangements were made for their 
journey we welcomed the officers into 
our tiny Mess, and saw that their 
men were fed and clothed in our huts. 
That night, over a good Devon dinner, 
I rather indiscreetly (for Security is a 
great god) inquired whence came our 
guests. The Chief Officer, a gaunt 
Australian (the Captain was dead), 
replied unemotionally : ‘‘ An old Clyde- 
built tramp we took over in Freemantle 
last year. Been doing beef trips to 
Port Said for Wavell’s boys in Egypt. 
Then we were sent home, God knows 
why, and Jerry got us just off the 
Lizard yesterday morning. Torpedo it 
was—sank us in four minutes.” A 
premonition seized me. ‘‘ What was 
her name ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Oh, Wallaby 
now, but she used to be called Kittiwake 
when her last owners had her.” 

So my premonition was accurate. I 
sat back and thought of many things : 
good days on a little bridge, the friendly 
chaff of the brightly lit saloon, Mr 
Sinclair’s jokes, Sparks’ misanthropy— 
a mosaic of happy memories. Some- 
where off the Lizard lies Kittiwake, in 
a hundred fathoms of green water. 
But she has eternal youth, linked by a 
golden chain of memory with the boy- 
hood of one who was her friend. For 
ships have souls, whatever the sceptics 
say, and they are revealed to those that 
love them. 





1 * A Student in Waiting.” 


‘ Maga,’ October 1941. 
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SOME EARLY LETTERS AND 
BY J. H. 


In the summer of 1872 William 
Ernest Henley, a youth of twenty- 
two who as a boy of twelve had already 
lost a leg from tuberculous disease, 
was threatened with the loss of his 
remaining foot from the same cause. 
A year or two earlier he had left 
Gloucester for London and, he hoped, 
a literary career. His widowed mother, 
who had several younger sons, was in 
poor circumstances and could not 
help him, but in his early days in 
London he found a friend. 

This was Harry N A little 
older than Henley but near enough in 
age for easy companionship, he kept a 
coffee-house in or near the Commercial 
Road where meals cost only a few 
pence. A man of some education and 
able to appreciate good literature and 
music, he and Henley took to one 
another. He often gave Henley a 
meal and coached him in the ways and 
talk of that part of London’s popula- 
tion from which his customers were 
chiefly drawn. Towards midnight, 
when business had slackened, the two 
would walk the streets together or 
talk through the small hours over a 
drink of the period, Irish whiskey and 
hot water. 

Harry was born and bred a Londoner ; 
he had a pale face with reddish hair 
and beard and, in spite of his youth, 
a shaky hand; for drink (there was a 
lot of drinking in those days) was his 
chief failing and later took him to an 
early death. All the same, he was a 
generous and kindly man, his own 
worst enemy, who helped as far as his 
means allowed the ailing, often penni- 
less, and then unknown Henley. In 
appearance he was rather faun-like, 
which is why some of these letters 
address him as ‘Mephisto’ or ‘Old 
Nick ’ or ‘ Demon,’ and in this respect 
he was not unlike Henley himself: 
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the characteristic is seen in Rodin’s 
bust of Henley in St Paul’s, and Mr 
(afterwards Sir Sidney) Low, writing 
in the ‘Cornhill’ just after Henley’s 
death in 1903, says, “To me he was 
the startling image of Pan come on 
earth and clothed.’’ There was a trace 
of it, too, in another temperamental 
affinity, R. L. Stevenson, noted by 
Henley in his poem “ Apparition”: 
“A deal of Ariel, just a streak of 
Puck.” 

Henley’s letters to Harry, extracts 
from which compose this article, begin 
in 1872, when he went to Margate in 
the hope that sea air would dispel 
the threatened trouble, and continue 
through his twenty months’ stay in 
the Old Infirmary in Edinburgh and his 
subsequent work there for the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ Permission to use 
the letters and verses which accom- 
panied them has been kindly given 
by the owner of the copyright of 
Henley’s unpublished writings, Mrs 
Maude Henley, who is however in no 
way responsible for the selection made 
from them. After his return to London 
they are few and they cease in 1879 
when he was still only thirty. They 
are the letters of a young man to a 
young man and are alive with the 
writer’s personality. Henley was a 
famous talker and he wrote them 
much as he must have talked; they 
may bring back to the few who still 
remember him an echo of his voice 
and, as an example of a young man’s 
fortitude under long-drawn-out dis- 
ablement, they may perhaps carry 
encouragement to some of the many sv 
afflicted in this present war. 


From Lodgings in Margate. 
1872. 


Out of the deeps, my boy, will I 
sing unto thee! A song by no means 
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of sixpence and a pocket full of rye, 
but a song of lamentation and mourning 
and woe. For there can no longer be a 
doubt that I have, literally, put my 
foot in it, and deeply too. I am afeard 
my marching days are over. The 
Bohemian you wot of lies a-dying : what 
sort of a monster will spring from his 
ashes I don’t care to anticipate. Some- 
thing very different from the vagabond 
of old time, I doubt not. I am already 
turning my thoughts towards Heaven 
(i.e... Respectability). ... Indeed, 
my boy, my foot is powerful bad. Mr 
Treves tells me that if it suppurates I 
shall have a devil of a time with it, 
for that indubitably the mischief will 
affect the bones. And you know what 
that means. No more excursions with 
the Great Nick! ,No more walking 
between tavern and tavern in the 
night with him. No more confabula- 
tions in the blue dawn, no more pipes 
in the winter evenings, no more pickles 
in the small hours. Alas! and yet 
alas again! My youth is dead, with a 
wanion to it! Knocked on the head 
at the early age of twenty-three. .. . 

I went to the Hall-by-the-Sea on 
Wednesday; I can have as many 
tickets as I want, but you know how 
I hate solitary amusement. If you 
can imagine a respectable railway- 
station that has taken to evil courses 
and gone on the town you have the 
H.-by-the-Sea toa T. Be it understood 
that this refers to the building and not 
to the company wh. is exceedingly 
respectable. The entertainment is very 
good, and varied nightly: here are 
Miss Russell, Mdlle. Estelle, and a 
capital orchestra. Hingston, Artemus 
Ward’s old agent, is manager, and he 
does not belie his reputation. Judge 
by to-night’s performance, of which I 
have heard every note from my lonely 
couch. (His lodgings were neat door.) 
Overture to ‘Fra Diavolo,’ a duet 
from the ‘Trovatore,’ ‘‘ Scenes that 
are Brightest,” the famous ‘‘ Wedding 
March,” a cornet solo from Donizetti’s 
‘Torquato Tasso,’ Miss Russell’s new 
song ‘* Annabel Lee,”’ the great quartet 
from ‘Rigoletto, and, to top up 
withal, your favourite overture from 
*Zampa.’ 

. . . In addition to this, the sands 
are adorned with quite a galaxy of 
nigger talent and, all day long, faint 
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echoes of banjo, bones, and the airs I 
most do execrate salute my ravished 
ears. Then there is the Margate band, 
which is one of the worst I ever heard, 
and an artist with broken boots and 
a grave and solemn set of features, 
a peripatetic Bellew, who recites 
Shakespere and Hood to small but 
discriminating audiences ; to say noth- 
ing of organ-grinders, passing German 
banditti, pifferari, the inevitable comic 
Irishman, etc. etc. 

It is dull however, to me that.is to 
say. You have always accused me, 
unjustly I am sure, of indefatigable 
loquacity. You, who know that I 
must talk or bust, will appreciate my 
misery when I assure you, upon my 
honour, that I haven’t opened my 
mouth, except to put something into 
it, for two mortal days. I am suffering 
from a perfect plethora of words; I 
am getting into a habit of interminable 
monologues; I shall become a very 
Hamlet if something don’t turn up to 
change my awful fate. 

And there are so many nice girls 
here. Or, rather, the girls look nicer 
here than elsewhere, and not without 
reason. Fresh and rosy, with loosened 
hair and all the brilliance of the 
summer sea in their eyes, my soul goes 
forth and embraces them all. As for 
the young wives, they look so charming - 
that I have caught myself, more than 
once too, a-dreaming of marriage. 
This will convince you, if anything will, 
what a dangerous state the Bohemian 
is in. A word in your ear! Breathe 
it not to a living soul, for your life I 
charge you. Georgina’s empire is in 
peril. 

She is of gentle birth and, moreover, 
slightly lame. She is not beautiful— 
in our old sense of the word. Simply 
a nice, fresh, plump, pleasant, English 
lady. She has sisters and is probably 
well educated; while, unless I am 
diabolishly mistaken, there is a vein 
of sentiment running through her, the 
consequence perhaps of her deformity, 
that would profit such a miner as 
myself a thousand-fold. I have plenty 
of opportunity of seeing her for she 
passes me a dozen times a day; I 
cannot help looking at her; some- 
times she looks at me (indeed I believe 
she is always conscious of me!), and 
when she does I feel happy for the 
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rest of the day. I have already 
honoured her with two or three charm- 
ing sets of verses, and if I were not 
resolute I should be much in love 
with her. But I don’t know her name, 
and even if I did—Ah, bah! As 
usual. Making a fool of myself. A 
girl, too, who would in all probability 
turn up her pretty nose at me, as so 
many others—Heaven bless her though, 
for all that ! 


Along with this letter are verses, 
perhaps addressed to this unknown 
girl, which do not appear to have been 
printed. 


A feathery cascade of dark-brown hair 
Curved over a descent of scarlet 
shaw] ; 
By shining sand and many-tinted sea 
The autumn sun sloped over her and 


me 
While those two verses floated round 
her there 
Like viewless humming-birds.—And 
that is all. 


She was not over-fair—a slim, frail girl, 
A doubtful beauty hers, half flower, 
half weed, 
Her eyes, I think, were bright and: full 
of ruth, 
Her skin had all the suavity of youth 
And, twisted tendril-wise, in many a 
curl 
Like falling smoke, her hair was sweet 
indeed. 


Till presently she rose and went away. 
I’ve never seen her from that hour to 
this, 
And as I watched away the afternoon 
My vagrant verses, like a half-learned 
tune, 
Lingered and loitered lovingly at play, 
Mixed with the music of a spirit-kiss. 
They haunt me yet. We both are 
otherwhere, 
But oft through curling vapour I 
recall 
The shining sand, the many-tinted sea, 
And, all too near the loving hands of 
me, 
A feathery cascade of dark-brown hair, 
Curved over a descent of scarlet 
shawl. 
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21st November. 


. . - It is I believe settled that until 
Christmas I shall remain at Margate; 
thus far and no farther will present 
good extend. But I need not tell you 
that it shall not be for want of asking 
if I do not stay here for at least three 
months of next year, and I shall 
presently begin sending round the hat 
like one o’clock. Hope with me that 
I shall be able to preserve my only 
foot a little longer. 

My foot ! The worst I can at present 
say of it is that it wILL Not get better. 
It seems to stick in statu quo, neither 
improving nor getting worse. It’s a 
weary pound of tow, old man! I 
don’t know what I should do if it were 
not for my friends. But Jim he 
writes me up, and Jack he pats me on 
the back, and Harry he—well! what 
does he do ? Comes to see me, I hope! 
So that I know I ain’t dead or for- 
gotten yet. 

Do you read now? Have you any 
time for reading? If you have, I 
conjure you, rush to the nearest Circu- 
lating and ask for ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ The 
Mill on the Floss,’ ‘Felix Holt the 
Radical,’ and ‘ Romola,’ all by the 
English Georges Sand—George Eliot. 
If you don’t like them, never speak 
more to me! [I am inclined to place 
her above Dickens and Thackeray 
and to think much more highly of her 
than of either Scott or Bulwer. Her 
knowledge of middle and low life is 
something extraordinary ; her person- 
ages live and move ; her moralizations 





‘ are deep and true and tender; her 


style is purely her own; her pictures 
are admirable. In a word, read, and 
you will see that my eulogies are rather 
ineffectual than overpitched. 


But the foot must have become 
worse, for in March of the new year 
he entered a Margate hospital for 
treatment. 


From the Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary, 
Margate. 1st March 1873. 


Here I am at last, my boy! Witha 
straw bed, half a dozen meals a day, 
a superintendent to look after me, 4 
parson to pray for me, and an agree- 
able young woman to tuck me in. . . 
So far, so good. Here I am and lI 
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intend making the best of it. When 
I came in, they were whitewashing, 
and the place was all topsy-turvy. I 
have already slept in four different 
beds in three different wards, but I 
am settled at last and mean going a 
mucker for improvement next week : 
Italian, French, and the rest of it. 
I have already got by heart a hundred 
long French verses from Victor Hugo’s 
‘Chatiments,’ the little book that 
shook down a great empire, and I am 
familiarising myself with Keats and 
Browning, not very solid pudding but 
excusable in conjunction with Carlyle 
on Burns, Voltaire and Heroes. I 
intend to draw up a powerful appeal 
for books next week, too. Pray for 
my success, villain, if you have any 
prayer left in you, which I doubt. 


6th April. 

These, Mephisto mine, to let you 
know that we are doing well, excellent 
well; that we are outgrowing our 
shirts and forgetting our vanities ; 
that we are losing our voice with 
halloaing and singing of anthems ; 
that we have very, very little bacca, 
an old pack of cards, some writing- 
paper, and not a penny in the world ; 
that we are threatened with a County 
Court summons, and that we are 
better in both health and spirits than 
we have been for many months past. 

I am indeed woefully impecunious, 
my son. These last three weeks I 
have been absolutely without a meg. 
Nor, unless you be kind, do I see any 
chance of any. I conjure thee there- 
fore, by the memory of our antient 
loves, to overcome thy dislike of pen- 
ink-and-paper so far as to send me a 
few shillings. ... I have not a stamp 
nor an envelope in the world, save these 
to thine address. If ever thou didst 
love me, respond to this earnest Cry 
and Prayer, fly to the Post-Office and 
tip me. So shalt thou be honoured 
till thy life end; so shall I be grateful 
till death do us part. 

My foot is decidedly better: I am 
inclined to discredit the necrosed bone 
hypothesis. On the whole I do not 
see any reason to doubt of my ultimate 
recovery. Purvided allus that I can 
stay here long enough. But my time 
is welinigh out and I am not sure where 
I shall get 24s. for the next month. 
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I am proficient in the noble mystery 
of Euchre; aces are familiar to me; 
I often dream of bowers, right and 
left. But it’s weary work, my boy. 
Life goes on with a sameness, a flat- 
ness that are absolutely demoralizing. 
How I do miss my books! Rabelais 
laughs for me no more; Gautier and 
Baudelaire have ceased to dream for 
me; Shakespere and Balzac are 
passing out of my ken. I would give 
six months of life to pass four-and- 
twenty hours in Bethnal Green, or in 
the Turner Gallery, or among the 
portraits. And the Academy is ready 
for opening, and [ shall not be there ! 
And Wagner is getting a hearing, and 
I am not among the audience! I am 
deprived of even my diurnal ‘ Daily 
News.’ What is there to live for? IL 
am getting melancholy, so I'll hasten 
to shut up. 

18th April. 

I ought to have replied to you ere 
this, old man, to have acknowledged 
your kindness with the promptitude 
it deserves. But the fact is, I have 
been so elated during the past few 
days with the unwonted sound of 
chinking silver that I have not been 
able even to smoke steadily. I thank 
you indeed for your goodness and 
loving-kindness, which have relieved 
me from a very nasty state of things, 
from a more abject impecuniousity 
than I ever remember to have under- 
gone. To you then be all thanks. 
If I can do anything for you, command 
me, my emperor, for I am yours to the 
shoe-string. 


The foot got no better howsver. 
Henley returned to London, and, 
having heard of a young surgeon then 
beginning to be famous, Professor 
Joseph (afterwards Lord) Lister of 
Edinburgh University, he resolved on 
a last desperate attempt to save it, 
travelled to Leith by sea, and put 
himself in Lister’s hands. 


From the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 
1873-75. 
(Probably September) 1873. 
...I have passed through deep 
waters since’ I last wrote to you: 
here’s the inventory. Wednesday, 
20th August, I set off from Wapping. 
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Thursday, 2lst, I am somewhat sea- 
sick. Friday, 22nd August, I land at 
Leith, train it to Edinburgh, cab it 
hither, arrive with exactly 104 pence 
in my spleuchan (Scotch for purse, 
idiot !), am informed by Mr Lister 
that probably my foot’ll have to come 
off, and am put to bed in this reserved 
ward. Saturday, 23rd August, is my 
twenty-fourth birthday: parritch and 
buttermilk, dry bread and corfey— 
boiled beef and cabbage (ugh !)—tea 
and dry bread—buttermilk. Thursday, 
28th, I go to seek a great Perhaps. I 
get into a basket borne by four students. 
—‘‘Gentlemen, have a care! You 
carry Cesar and his fortunes!” Out 
of chloroform, I find my foot is still 
all there. Saturday, 30th August, the 
Professor says, “‘ You can write and 
tell your friends that I have done what 
I could and that I am perfectly satis- 
fied.”” Since then, going on as well as 
possible. For the present, therefore, 
my foot is sSAavED!!! I am tied to a 
big iron splint and can’t move off my 
back. There is a tremendous gash in 
my foot, but I have suffered, compara- 
tively speaking, little. Try and send 
me a few shillings, for I am that hard 
up and I have such an appetite I 
don’t know what to do. If you could 
but send me some mutton and pickles ! 
—Peace, my soul ! 


Out of this experience he began to 
make the hospital poems, his first step 
to success :— 


The gray-haired soldier-porter waves 
me on, 

And on I crawl, and still my spirits fail : 

-A tragic meanness seems so to environ 

These corridors and stairs of stone and 
iron, 

Cold, naked, clean—half workhouse and 
half jail. 

And— 


Yet am I tremulous and a trifle sick, 
And, face to face with chance, I shrink 


@ little : 

My hopes are strong, my will is some- 
thing weak. 

Here comes the basket ? Thank you, I 
am ready. 
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But, gentlemen my porters, life is 
brittle : 
You carry Cesar and his fortunes— 
steady ! ; 


In a letter, 18th December 1873, 
Henley describes the technique of the 
early days of antiseptic surgery :— 

...I ought to describe my first 
operation, that you may better under- 
stand the second, that of last Sunday. 
To do this I must tell you that when 
Professor Lister was at Glasgow a man 
was brought in with his foot nearly 
severed over the instep, in front of the 
ankle, by a circular saw. Instead of 
taking the foot off, the Professor con- 
ceived the idea of trying to heal the 
wound and oblige the severed parts to 
grow together. He did so with com- 
plete success, and this inspired him 
with the theory out of which came the 
operation, for disease of the tarsus, 
that he has performed on me and four 
other unfortunates with satisfactory 
results: in every case, not excepting, I 
hope, my own. 

There was a long cut across the foot, 

from ankle to ankle, dividing vessels, 
tendons and everything, and laying 
open the affected bone, which in its 
turn was scooped out (gouge and pliers) 
so that a large triangular cavity was 
the result, the apex of which pointed 
to the toes. This cavity was filled 
with strips of lint steeped in carbolic 
oil; changed first of all every four 
hours, then every eight hours, then 
_twice a day, then once a day, the leg 
itself being bandaged onto a long iron 
splint and the foot pulled out so as to 
expose every part of the internal sur- 
face of the cavity to the action of the 
oil. In this position it was left to 
granulate (granulations are the most 
elementary form of tissue: flesh in 
embryo, in fact); the professor in- 
tending, when the whole surface should 
be completely covered with granula- 
tions, to bring the lips of the wound 
together and leave them to unite and 
heal. It was this last operation that 
I expected to have to announce to you ; 
and of.course I ain’t able to do so. 

I fully expected, when I was borne 





1 This, and other quotations from ‘Poems’ by W. E. Henley, are included by kind 
permission of Mrs Maude Henley and Messrs Macmillan & Co. 
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to the Theatre on Sunday last (in a 
long basket, like poultry), to return 
with my foot replaced and fixed up for 
healing, for Mr Lister had almbdst 
notified as much to me once or twice 
during the week. When I came to 
my senses, however, I was in no wise 
surprised to find that a lot more bone 
had been removed and that I was as 
far from the Second Act as ever. I 
have seen my foot since then and I 
can assure you, Mephisto mine, that 
the aspect of it is not calculated to 
put me in spirits or to give me any 
higher opinion of my wretched self 
than the tolerably cynical one I have 
already. 

Nevertheless, I am informed on good 
authority that I am ‘a good case’ 
and that Mr Lister is confident of 
being able to save my foot. He is a 
great surgeon, my boy! Antiseptic 
surgery, his theory and practice, will 
have to fight its way, to fight for life. 
I think I am justified in saying that, 
next to the use of anesthetics, it is the 
most beneficent discovery of the cen- 
tury. Joseph Lister is an Englishman 
and (whether he save my foot or no) 
we may rejoice therefor. The conceit 
of these bloody Scotchmen is something 
atrocious. 

I am well enough off for books, 
especially French books. If you want 
to know anything about Baudelaire’s 
‘Fleurs du Mal’ I can tell you that in 
my opinion they are real flowers, no 
artful pastiche of some clever fleuriste, 
but genuine flowers, lustrous and 
metallic of leaf, strange and violent of 
odour, poison flowers, flowers from the 
Devil’s hot-house perhaps, but real for 
all that. ... 


(Continued on the following day.) I 
have read over my letter to you, old 
man, and find it dull. Perhaps you'll 
pitch these sheets, unread, into the 
drawer, light up that ineffable pipe for 
the forty-seventh time, swear at the 
matches, or the bacca or the dhudeen 
itself, enwrap your manly form in the 
celebrated blanket—all things to all 
men, the mantle of Lagardére and the 
Grecian Bend—fling yourself on the 
immortal sofa and curl yourself into 
one of those wicked sleeps where you 
dream of the mischief you woke to do. 
Or is all that sort of thing part of a 
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dead and buried past ? Are you deter- 
mined to make a fortune and win to 
a neat suburban cottage, or a pleasant 
roadside pub where are horses and pigs 
and ‘pigeons and cabbages and roses 
and onions, and a spade and a harbour 
(not a seaport) and a garden hat? 
Or, most terrible of all, have you 
taken unto yourself a wife, whom you 
will one day have to introduce to me 
with the usual apologies of my acquaint- 
ances: ‘She is not your sort, you 
know, but——-”’?. This last idea has 
occurred to me many times. I should 
not be sorry if it were true, for I think 
too much of you to care to see you 
wasting your life in solitary selfishness ; 
which—after all your excuses, is prac- 
tically what you are doing. I don’t 
know whether we shall ever meet 
again. We have been already long 
divided and the old associations, the 
old links that bound us, are broken, 
the old thoughts we may have had in 
common are vanished, who knows ? 
As in Henri Murger’s pleasant, melan- 
choly rhyme: ‘ Ht Musette, qui n’est 
plus elle, Disait que je n’étais plus moi.” 
—I am saying this in the old dreary 
sort of way, uttering half-truths, 
maybe, or only cynical falsehvods ; 
apperceptions that may be clear or 
that are distorted and untrue; doing a 
prose ‘My Pipe’ in fact. And, while 
T am writing, the spirit of the old time 
is strong within me and I feel that if 
I could be transported to 11 Crombie’s 
Row I should sit down opposite to 
you and swear at, and lecture you just 
as I used.—This sounds sentimental ; 
you may laugh at it; but it’s true. 


17th May 1874. 


. ..I have been degraded to the 
ground-floor since last I wrote : “‘ autres 
pays, autres moeurs.” It is a small,- 
misshapen room, low-ceiled and flag- 
floored and the walls are a dirty buff- 
brown. There are two beds in it, two 
chairs, two or three worn-out, rickety 
tables and stools; an ‘illumination’ 
and a sheaf of hymns hang on the 
plaster; the sun never shines into it 
farther than the extreme edge of my 
bed—in fact it never looks cheery save 
in the light that gladdens everything 
however dull and dreary inherently, 
the pleasant, intelligent blaze of a 
good, hearty Fire. 
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I am close to the window and 
through it I can see the grass-plat in 
the quad, the sweet sun shining on the 
daisies and dandelions, chasing the 
shadows slowly from point to point 
along the windows and flashing on the 
skylights, like the amiable tyrant he 
is. I can see the quick, bright spar- 
rows fighting over the crumbs [I throw 
them, the corpulent crows wandering 
about, breast-high in the grass, after 
belated worms, the hospital terrier, a 
jolly, ugly, lively, kindly dog, with the 
most intelligent tail I ever saw, larking 
with his friends, barking at the birds 
and flying (in fun) after the cats who 
come to sun themselves and snooze on 
the window-sills after their nocturnal 
philanderings. I can also see the whole 
body of nurses and probationers go to 
dinner and tea, and return, singly and 
in squads; but there is a negative 
advantage, because of Miss Webb. 

Miss Webb is young and fair and 
English, with the sort of skin you 
like to fancy you are kissing. She is 
short and would be very well built if 
she were not quite so stout. Miss 
Webb is the plague of my life; I 
have made all sorts of attempts to get 
acquainted with her ; if she came once, 
I say, twisting my moustache, she 
would certainly come again. But she 
won’t come once, and this is why I 
say to myself, with a sigh, “Oh! 
Miss Webb !”’ I am resolved to write 
her some verses in my best, most 
exquisite vein—epileptic anapests, 
sonorous iambics, tinkling trochees— 
declare my passion, or bust in the 
attempt. 

My own nurse is neither old nor ill- 
favoured. I am teaching her French. 
Between me and the night-nurse, a 
robust young person with wonderful 
eyebrows, there is much palaver, 
amorous on my side, disdainful on 
hers. If I only had another leg! 
Nick, old pal, there was a real ’un 
lost to the world when I was spoiled. 

Talking of Don Juan, when I return 
I shall have much to tell you of that 
great ideal figure. If I don’t write, 
it is that I don’t know enough yet 
myself to do it properly. Meanwhile 
I should advise you to go and hear 
Faure sing the serenade under Zerline’s 
window as soon as you can. It will 
do you good and prepare you for my 
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lecture on the character. Why, oh! 
why do we trouble and debauch our- 
selves with Verdi, when beyond him 
there is the exquisite 
Mozart’s melody to fly to and stay in 
for ever and ever? When I see Miss 
Webb, I seem to hear the music of the 
Cosi fan tutti—love and laughter, blue 
skies and bluer seas, glad sunshine and 
happy starlight.—There she frisks across 
the quad! Adorable wagtail! Alas! 
she’s gone. Oh! Miss Webb ! 


Parts of the last two letters appear 
thus in the ‘ Hospital Poems’ :— 


From “ Clinical.” 


. . . And the Master 

Breaks from the crowd and goes, 
Wiping his hands, 

To the next bed, with his pupils 
Flocking and whispering behind him. 
Now one can see. 

Case Number One, 

Sits (rather pale) with his bedclothes 
Stripped up, and showing his foot 
(Alas for God’s Image !) 

Swaddled in wet, white lint 
Brilliantly hideous with red. 


** Anterotics.”’ 


Laughs the happy April morn 
Through my grimy little window, 
And a shaft of sunshine pushes 
Through the shadows in the square. 


Dogs are tracing through the grass, 
Crows are cawing round the chimneys, 
In and out among the washing 
Goes the West at hide-and-seek. 


Loud and cheerful clangs the bell. 
Here the nurses troop to breakfast, 
Handsome, ugly, all are women .. . 
O, the Spring—the Spring — the 

Spring ! 
8th December 1874. 


I am still in bed; the Professor, 
that man of Memphis, says it only 
wants a little more time. Last Friday 
he delivered himself thus, oracularly. 
You may therefore depend on this as 
the latest tip, and the straightest. 

Jim has had a letter from Swin- 
burne, speaking highly of my ‘ Love 
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by the Sea,” the old Margate Song- 
Cycle, and affirming me de la famille, 
as M. Ingres had it; and one or two 
from Leslie Stephen, Editor of the 
‘Cornhill’ (whose book on ‘ Free- 
thinking and Plain-speaking ’ you ought 
to read, and would, if you had any soul 
above Cor-fee and Slices), who is 
coming to Edinburgh in February and 
proposes to visit me. There are songs 
sold to Cassell’s, so look out for them : 
one came out in ‘Good Words’ 
(September), another is to follow; 
yet another achieves immortality in 
the ‘Cornhill.’ I have not yet received 
one farthing for any of them, and am 
as poor as twenty thousand paupers. 

Leslie Stephen thinks highly of my 
prose. I wish [I were up to the series 
of studies I propose to write one of 
these days on Jonson, Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, etc. . . . My back aches so, I 
can sit up no more; my romance cost 
me over three and a half hours’ work 
this morning, so that J’m tired. If 
you can suggest any changes, be a 
good fellow and do so. I am so long 
away I know not whether my London 
lingo is all it should be. 


‘Jim’ is no doubt James Runciman 
(1852-91), another of Harry’s clientéle, 
at this time combining teaching with 
journalism. In 1874 he was sub- 
editor of ‘ Vanity Fair ’ and afterwards, 
under Henley’s editorship, of ‘ London.’ 
Leslie Stephen duly visited Henley at 
the Infirmary early in 1875 and came 
again, bringing with him another young 
contributor to the ‘ Cornhill,’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who described Henley 
in a letter to Mrs Sitwell, quoted here 
by kind permission of Mr Lloyd 
Osbourne :— 

“Yesterday Leslie Stephen, who 
was down here to lecture, called on 
me and took me up to see a poor 
fellow, a sort of poet who writes 
for him, and who has been eighteen 


. months in our infirmary and may be, 


for all I know, eighteen months more. 
It was very sad to see him there, in 
a little room with two beds, and a 
couple of sick children in the other 
bed; a girl came in to visit the chil- 
dren and played dominoes on the 
counterpane with them; the gas 
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flared and crackled, the fire burned in 
a dull economical way; Stephen and 
I sat in a couple of chairs and the poor 
fellow sat up in his bed with his hair 
and beard all tangled and talked as 
cheerfully as if he had been in a 
king’s palace, or the great King’s 
palace of the blue air. He has taught 
himself two languages since he has 
been lying there. I shall try to be of 
use to him.” 


So began the famous literary friend- 
ship. Henley was twenty-five, a little 
more than a year older than Stevenson. 

It has not been possible to trace the 
songs sold to Cassell’s. There is no 
contribution from Henley in ‘Good 
Words’ for September 1874, nor are 
there any songs by Henley around 
this date in the ‘ Cornhill,’ but ‘“‘ Hos- 
pital Outlines: Sketches and Portraits ” 
appeared in the issue for July 1875, 
with a typical woodcut of the period. 
Among the MSS. which Harry N 
preserved with Henley’s letters are 
three ‘ romances,’ one of which Henley 
mentions in the above letter. All 
three are in unrhymed verse and con- 
cerned with the London under-world. 
Two of them are largely in thieves’ 
slang, of which Henley already had 
considerable knowledge, later to be 
augmented and bear further fruit in his 
collaboration with J. S. Farmer in a 
dictionary of slang and in such verse 
as “ Villon’s Straight Tip to All Cross 
Coves.” One of the two has this 
playful dedication :— 





To my friend 
THE DEMON ’ARRY 
This Romance, 


A Song-Flower blossomed in the black 
Old Bailey, 


In Memory of Old Times and Haunts 
Is 
Haffectionately Hinscribed. 


[After leaving Edinburgh Infirmary: 
from lodgings, first at 4 Stratton 
Place, Portobello ; later at 19 Bristo 
Place, Edinburgh. 1875-76.] 
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Harry had now taken a wife to him- 
self. Henley’s verses were appearing 
in the ‘Cornhill’ and elsewhere, and 
in Edinburgh he found work for a time 
on the staff of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ During this time he 
evidently paid at least one visit to 
London and met Harry again before 
he finally returned there in 1877 to 
become editor of ‘ London.’ 


18th May 1875. 


This here is my picter, ’Arry! I 
am considered ’ansum. Hope you will 
agree thereto. However, for your 
special assurance, if you don’t, let me 
impress you with the fact that I do 
not care a little damn. 

Yes, I am out of hospital. Left 
five weeks ago next Saturday. Un- 
cured. But with hopes, great ones. 
This is the seaside. I am _ within 
thirty yards of the Firth of Forth. 
When there ain’t a mist you can see 
the Fife Hills on the other side quite 
plain with the naked eye. Which is 
nice. ... 

In July will appear in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine’ a remarkable paper, “‘ Hos- 
pital Outlines: Sketches and Portraits,” 
by a friend of ours, which his name, I 
will not deceive you, is not Harris but 
Henley. I hope you will invest a 
shilling. It will be worth reading, and 
it brought me nine guineas, which is 
gone. 

Are you surprised to hear of me as 
still alive? Will you trace in my 
portograff the “cold, hard, steely 
sneer’ you used to admire so much ? 
I don’t know! I am going into good 
society: real aristo, my boy. And I 
am as great a Bohemian as ever. 

Let this suffice for the present. I 
do not hope to hear from you. Some 
day perchance a mysterious stranger 
will be observed meandering up the 
classic landscape of Commercial Road, 
E.; he will pause at 11 Crombie’s 
Row and enquire in a gruff voice for 
*Arry N. . ’Arry N will appear. 
—Tableau! Dance of carving-knives 
and cold mutton and pickle-jars. Scene 
closes. 


lst November 1875. 


. . . The Muses smile on me now and 
then, but they pay but ill. However, 
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I hope you did your old pal the honour 
of reading his “’Orspital Outlines” 
(‘ Cornhill,’ July 1875) and the “ Notes 
on the Firth” that he signed in the 
October number of ‘ Macmillan’s, 
There is a second lot of hospital stuff 
to come, but I doubt it will never see 
the light till the author is one with 
the dark. I have called it ‘‘ Lazarus,” 
not without memories of Heine; but 
it is good. Yes, I can lay my ‘and 
upon my ’art, my ’Arry, and say it 
is good.... Give my kind regards 
to Mrs N——; I suppose you are 
an authority on the ‘* Whitechapel 
Tragedy.” Did you know Wain- 
wright? ... 


Not dated. Evidently written after a 
visit to London. 


. . . I don’t feel up to writing in the 
old vein. I’m worried on every side 
and anxious exceedingly. I don’t 
know what to do, to do best. Perhaps 
I should let things slide. Oh me! to 
be two-and-twenty and a wrong: 
headed Bohemian once more! Times 
change, old man, and we change with 
them. Ere I made up my mind to 
come and see you I had a struggle; 
it was so possible that our old friend- 
ship had gone the dark and silent way 
and was dead with the old time and 
all its other furniture. That it had 
not is my most pleasant recollection. 
I left you more proud and content 
than I could well say, and when I 
next come South I shall doubt no more. 

On Saturday last I saw Henry 
Irving as Mathias. It is not a good 
piece of art, my lad, think as you will 
of it. °Tis a piece of acting full of 
good points—almost too full indeed. 
But rough, ragged, full of holes. 


12th October 1876. 
(Probably after a further visit to London.) 


... Try and remember what I 
said to you, old man! If you knew 
how glad I was to see you again, and 
how sorry to have to know you un- 
changed when change would have 
been honourable to both of us. You 
must try to live the higher life now. 
A wife and two bairns are worth a 
good deal of effort, and you never 
wanted force of character save in 
this and till now. I presume on our 
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old friendship to lecture you; but at 
most I can only bid you try. In this 
life effort means success—on fait ce 
quon veut. When I next come, let me 
feel, as I take your hand, that the old 
time is indeed dead and buried and 
that you are worthy of your lot in life 
and of my friendship and regard. 


New Year’s Eve, 1876. 


A happy Noo Year to you and 
yours! I salute Mrs N. to the 
same effect. And I hope the babes are 
pretty well. 

The journal (‘London’) will soon 
be a fact. It will appear in January, 
sir. Sixpence weekly. Of course 
you'll subscribe. The City article will 
be a strong point. But all the rest will 
be good, and well written. I will send 
you @ prospectus. 

I'm all alone by myself and am 
making copy at a great rate. I break 
off to write a letter or two, among 
others this one. I haven’t any news. 
I have left the E. B. (‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’). I wrote a_ stunning 
article and they sacked me for incom- 
petence. Such is life! I am glad to 


be free once more. They have served 


my turn, for I can write prose, as 
presently you will see. 

... How are you? Why don’t 
you write and tell me? I hope you 
are keeping steadier and growing 
wiser as I ordered you to do. Only 
the will is wanting, Nick, and I should 
be very much pleased to hear that that 
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had come. Meanwhile, however, I'll 
hold my tongue. 
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Henley settled permanently in 
London very soon after this. The last 
of the bundle of letters is the following 
note :— 


36 Loftus Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
13/7/79. 


My pEAR Op Nicx,—You mustn’t 
be angry with me for disappointing 
you last Tuesday. Two men came in 
—Stevenson one of them—and lugged 
me off to dinner, and I didn’t get further 
than being a little drunk and not 
anywhere near the theatre at all. When 
I see you Ill apologise all you want. 
Are you on for the Grosvenor on 
Tuesday ? If you are not, drop me 
a post-card, as we want you to go 
with us. If you are, meet us at the 
Grosvenor door (Bond St.) at 11 ha- 
hem on Tuesday morning. I'll bring 
the ‘Inland Voyage’ in my pocket. 

Get hold of ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ 
for Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
of last week and read my articles on 
the Comédie Frangaise. If you can 
see the ‘Manchester Guardian’ for 
Monday last you'll find my notices 
of ‘Ruy Blas’ and ‘ Scapin.-—Yours 
always, W. E. H. 


By then Henley was well launched 
on his career. Harry died not many 
years later, some time in the ’eighties. 
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A GOOD GALLOP. 


BY ‘ GEE.’ 


MiuiTary historians have consist- 
ently criticised the British Army for 
its conduct of the pursuit. It is—so 
they say—too slow in mounting a 
pursuit and forcing it to a rapid and 
decisive conclusion. It may therefore 
be of interest to record how a pursuit 
by British troops was mounted in the 
recent operations in North Africa and 
was brought to a successful local con- 
clusion without undue delay. 

This pursuit was carried out by a 
British division not primarily organ- 
ised or trained in the traditional 
cavalry pursuit role. To show how the 
opportunity for pursuit was engineered 
it is necessary to give some account of 
the preliminary fighting. 

The division, with others, took part 
in the attack which made a hole for 
the armour to pass through on 6th 
May. One portion of the force went 
right on to Tunis. One armoured 
division swung round Tunis, joined up 
with another armoured division from 
the south, and followed the enemy 
making away south and east of Tunis. 

The division was given troop-carrying 
lorries, quickly reformed, and followed, 
to come up close behind the two 
armoured divisions. 

These two divisions on 8th May 
found the enemy strongly positioned 
on a tangled mass of hills which runs 
due south from the coast some ten 
miles east of Tunis. Beyond these 
hills lies a plain, which leads eastwards 
into rolling country studded with olive 
groves stretching across the base of 
the Cap Bon Peninsula. Southwards 
the plain gives access to the mountain- 
ous mass of hills on whose southern 
edges the Eighth Army faced a chain of 
strong carefully prepared positions. 

The area in which the armoured 
divisions gave battle was not ideal for 
armour. They were forced to approach 


across @ level stretch where the only 
cover was scattered olive groves or 
trees about occasional farms. The 
hills on which the enemy stood rose 
steeply from the level ground—not in 
a straight line but irregularly, with 
plenty of hidden valleys and wadis 
in which could be concealed anti-tank 
guns and machine-guns. The enemy 
had magnificent observation and could 
look down on every movement. The 
British could only look up to the hills. 

One great advantage the British 
enjoyed throughout all these opera- 
tions—complete command of the air: 
no German aeroplane was seen. 

On the 9th May the two armoured 
divisions strove in an _ honourable 
rivalry to force their way through on 
to the plains beyond. For the better 
part of the day the enemy did not 
faint or fail, and things seemed to 
remain as they were. 

The enemy fortunately had no great 
number of: field-guns, as opposed to 
anti-tank guns and machine-guns. 
With his observation he made full 
use of such guns as he had, and the 
accuracy of his shelling was felt on 
occasions by all divisions. The British 
superiority in guns was to some extent 
offset by their lack of observation. 
The pertinacious 88 mms. and machine- 
guns could not be located accurately. 

Behind the two armoured divisions 
the division was busy making recon- 
naissances and plans. Two attacks 
were planned, in case it should have 
to come to the aid of the armour, 
and arrangements were completed for 
a@ very quick start to be made to 
follow at once whichever armoured 
division should prevail. There was, 
of course, much speculation on what 
would be the result, and wagers were 
freely laid. 

Late in the day some progress was 
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made. There was on the left of the 
range of hills a flat gap between 
the division and the sea. But this 
was filled by the buildings of Hamman 
Lif, a watering place of considerable 
size, in which again the enemy’s 88’s 
and machine-guns were cunningly 
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left-hand] armoured division put in 
one of its own infantry battalions to 
attack the hills immediately overlook- 
ing the town. It was a desperate 
fight: three times the battalion was 
counter-attacked and three times it 
threw the enemy back. But’ by evening 
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posts looking down on the town. It 
was decided that the enemy should 
have no respite that night. First in 
the light of a half moon and later in 
darkness—lit only in places by burning 
tanks and buildings—the left armoured 
division pushed on and into the town. 
Infantry and armour fought side by 
side through the night, and other in- 


fantry pushed farther along the hills 
overlooking the gap to the sea. By 
the following morning the left armoured 
division had opened the gap, was firmly 
in possession of the nearest hills domi- 
nating it, and was triumphantly pushing 
on into the plain beyond. 

Meantime the right armoured division 
found the enemy as strong as ever on 
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its front and in no way dismayed by 
the happenings on their flank. Perhaps 
they did not know. At any rate they 
fought as fiercely as ever for another 
two days. In the south the Eighth 
Army found the same fierce and un- 
breakable resistance. 

That morning the division, which had 
kept in the closest touch with both 
armoured divisions, was quite certain 
which way the money would go. At 
an early hour it was asking for a time 
to start. This, however, was not a 
simple question to solve. A mass of 
troops and vehicles had to be got 
through the narrow gap—and the 
armoured division had to be got through 
first. How fast they could get through 
depended on their progress in the plain, 
which could not be foretold. It was 
certain some anti-tank guns, machine- 
guns, and enemy tanks were still 
being met. 

Here it is necessary to give some 
account of the lie of the roads and 
villages in the plain. Six miles east of 
Hamman Lif the main road forks. 
The right-hand fork leads to Grom- 
balia, twelve miles to the south-east, 
and, reaching the sea at Hammamet, 
turns south to the mountains where 
the Eighth Army was fighting. It is a 
broad road with good verges. 

The left-hand fork leads eastwards 
to Soliman, seven miles away, con- 
tinues for five miles to Menzel Bou 
Zelfa, and turns south for three miles 
to Beni Khalled. Thence it runs east 
to the sea at Korba, some eighteen 
miles farther on. The three first- 
named towns form a triangle of enclosed 
country filled with olive groves and 
cactus hedges. From Korba aroad runs 
due north for the most part along the 
coast up to Cap Bon, crosses to the 
west, and comes down the west side of 
the Peninsula to Soliman. 

On entering the plain the armour 
thrust at Soliman and towards Grom- 
balia, and found some opposition on 
both lines of advance. 

About 10 a.m. on 10th May orders 
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were given for the division to follow the 
armoured division through Hamman 
Lif at twelve o’clock. Later the 
armoured division was directed on 
Grombalia and the division on Soliman, 

Now all arrangements had been made 
for the division to follow the armour, 
The fighting of the last two days had 
made it abundantly plain that if an 
armoured division required assistance 
at an awkward place it would chiefly 
need the support of infantry and 
guns. 

Meantime it became obvious that 
Hamman Lif would not be clear for 
the division by twelve o’clock. The 
Corps Commander, turning the eye of a 
Nelson upon military traffic rules and 
discipline, gave permission for double 
or treble banking—or “four abreast 
if there’s room!” Full advantage was 
taken of this latitude, and the advance 
began—but it would have earned no 
marks on manceuvres in peace-time ! 

The division’s plan was to advance 
with Y Brigade leading as far as 
Soliman; there it was to branch east 
to Beni Khalled along a road which 
the map showed as reasonable, with 
the ultimate aim of moving on Korba 
and up the east coast of the Peninsula. 
X Brigade was to follow to Soliman 
and then move on Menzel Bou Zelfa, 
with the ultimate aim of moving up 
the west coast of the Pensinula. The 
processional start was forced because 
of the defile caused by the exits from 
Hamman Lif and a single bridge on 
the road to Soliman. 

Then reconnaissance troops soon had 
their armoured cars round Soliman, but 
the olive groves very much restricted 
their field of view and fire. Some 
opposition had to be overcome, but 
the leading infantry forced their way 
through and sought the turning to Beni 
Khalled. A company of Highlanders 
was dropped at Soliman to keep all 
safe, and had good sport in the olive 
groves behind the town, where shooting 
went on most of the afternoon. 

The reconnaissance troops pushed on 
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down the road to Beni Khalled. This 
‘road,’ which appeared so reasonable 
on the map, was anything but reason- 
able on the ground. It had no pre- 
tensions to be a road. It was a sandy, 
narrow track between high cactus 
hedges with olive groves on each side. 
On an ordinary peace march few 
would have dared to send any vehicles 
along it. 

Yet somehow or other Y Brigade 
forced down it, not only their carriers 
and tracks, but their guns and troop- 
carrying lorries as well. It was a good 
testimony to the stoutness of British 
drivers and British vehicles. 

The reconnaissance troops had some 
trouble with enemy armoured fighting 
vehicles. One Italian armoured car, in 
particular, played a cunning game in 
conjunction with either a self-propelled 
anti-tank gun or a tank—the country 
was so thick it could not be clearly 
established what it was. The armoured 
car would trail its coat round a corner. 
When fired at by a heavy Besa it fled ; 
its flight led the pursuer on to the 
anti-tank gun. Two of our cars were 
lost this way. A 6-pounder was then 
got forward, and the enemy lost his 
zest for the game: the enemy gun 
(or tank) fled—to be seen no more. 

There were some sporadic bursts of 
fire from time to time from the olive 
groves, but an immediate application 
of fire soon stopped them. Thus 
several prisoners (mostly Italian) were 
taken, and the outskirts of Beni 
Khalled were reached. 

Here a rather more serious attempt 
at opposition was made. A concen- 
tration of artillery was put down quickly 
and an infantry battalion went in 
with the bayonet. The sight of the 
bayonet close to the enemy was 
enough. They gave in, and the infantry 
entered the town, to be seriously 
encumbered by the offers of all its 
inhabitants to show each Boche’s 
hiding-place. The straggling village 
was cleared, and the infantry battalion 
occupied its outskirts. Y Brigade 
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brought forward from the sandy track 
the remainder of the brigade and the 


guns. 

All this had taken time—it is a 
slow business advancing through olive 
groves where visibility is about 60 
yards only. It was now within an 
hour of dusk. Orders were given for 
Y Brigade to leave a battalion as a 
firm base in the village, to get up the 
remainder of their force, and to push 
on through the night to Korba so that 
the enemy should have no respite. 

Some of the staff and some of the 
participants have since confessed they 
heard this order with apprehension. It 
is striking testimony to their discipline 
that no doubting Thomas allowed his 
personal opinions to affect in any way 
his demeanour or the determination 
and vigour of the night advance. 

While this was going on X Brigade 
had reached Soliman and had started 
for Menzel. A wireless inquiry re- 
vealed that their advance was held up 
some three miles west of their objective 
—again chiefly by armoured cars and 
parties in the olive groves. The advance 
was—in the familiar phrase—distinctly 
sticky. 

Suddenly a deus ex machina appeared 
in the shape of an Italian officer who 
arrived at Beni Khalled from Menzel 
Bou Zelfa. He drove up in a jeep 
piled high with thoughtful provision 
for his captivity. He explained we 
had far more guns than they had (he 
was an artillery officer), and the fight 
was no longer fair. He was immediately 
invited to accompany two armoured 
cars and a tank to Menzel Bou Zelfa 
and arrange for its capitulation.. He 
was not over-anxious to do this, but 
eventually consented. He was com- 
pletely successful in his mission—the 
garrison succumbed to his eloquence. 

The prisoners were told to park 
themselves in the market square until 
an escort arrived, and the party 
turned down the road to Soliman, so 
that the Italian officer could make 
another speech to the armoured cars 
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holding up X Brigade. It was felt 
that, made from an armoured fighting 
vehicle appearing in the enemy’s rear, 
this speech was bound to be effective. 
It was. 

Meantime wireless messages were 
being sent to warn the leading cars of 
X Brigade not to shoot. These took a 
little time to reach them; and in fact 
the British party from Menzel Bou 
Zelfa received some bursts of Besa fire, 
fortunately with no damage. 

X Brigade moved on to Menzel Bou 
Zelfa and curled up their tail ready 
for an early advance next morning ; 
it was not till late in the night 
that the brigade could close up and 
concentrate. 

Y Brigade soon after dark set out on 
its moonlight steeplechase. There was 
an early half moon, which gave a little 
light until after 11 P.m. 

The armoured cars pushed on down 
the road, followed by infantry carriers 
and infantry in lorries. When the two 
leading light-armoured cars entered 
a long straggling village some six 
miles east of Beni Khalled they 


passed through without incident, but 


when they reached the far end 
they were assailed by heavy machine- 
gun fire—and German machine-gun 
fire contains a proportion of bullets 
that pierce light armour. They drew 
back into some cover. Meantime two 
heavy-armoured cars following about 
400 yards behind had come up into the 
village. 

Suddenly a German tank pulled out 
from behind a hedge, and, lying 
alongside the heavy-armoured car al- 
most in naval fashion, blew the turret 
off it at a range of 6 yards. By extra- 
ordinary good fortune none of the four 
occupants were killed, though all four 
were wounded. The German tank 
then knocked out the second heavy 
car, this time killing one and 
wounding one of its occupants. It 
then turned on the carriers which 
were close up. Fortunately it could 
not depress its gun sufficiently to hit 
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the squat little vehicles, and the shots 
went over their heads. The occupants 
of the carriers tumbled out with their 
automatic weapons through the hedges 
on the side of the road and started 
going forward. They reached the 
light cars at the far end of the village 
in time to drive off three lorry loads 
of enemy infantry who had come up 
to assist the tank. 

Meantime our own infantry had 
hastily debussed their leading company 
and sent it forward into the village. 
The enemy tank withdrew inland in 
haste, and odd parties of the enemy in 
the village surrendered. 

Again the column reorganised oa 
pushed on. Soon after one o'clock 
in the morning the leading infantry 
—a Scottish regiment—reached Korba. 

It was very dark—and the High. 
landers moved quietly. One company 
was sent to the northern edge of the 
village to occupy a piece of high ground 
there and cover the road coming down 
from Cap Bon: one company went 
100 yards south to cover the road 
coming in from there. The remainder 
of the brigade halted some way back 
to make sure the road was dominated 
in depth. The base of the Peninsula 
was cut: little more could be done in 
the pitch darkness. So all was secured 
as well as it could be done, and the 
brigade waited for dawn. 

When it began to get light the High- 
landers on the northern edge of Korba 
found their company was actually 
established some 250 yards from an 
Italian camp. With a restraint and 
cunning, painfully acquired on recent 
battlefields, they lay still and watched. 
They were vastly entertained to see the 
camp come to life, breakfasts being 
prepared, and some Italians even 
beginning to shave. 

The patience and guile of the High- 
landers was soon rewarded. Down 
the road from Cap Bon came a com- 
plete German anti-aircraft troop of 
guns. It was allowed to enter the 
village and round a bend before 4 
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guard with tommy-guns made it plain 
to the astonished Boche that their 
war was over. This care not to scare 
the game was rewarded: several 
other parties, all German, including a 
§8-mm. gun complete with crew, were 
painlessly put in the bag—and some 
eame in from the south in the same 
way. 

Similar incidents occurred farther 
back on the road: Italians and Ger- 
mans rubbed their eyes in astonishment 
to find the British troops ensconced 
about the road. Some had heard 


armoured fighting vehicles clanking’ 


through the night, and had been 
cheered by the sound because they 
thought they were their own. When 
daylight revealed their identity they 
were correspondingly depressed. Many 
prisoners were taken. 

The Highlanders at Korba were in 
the end discovered by the Italians, 
and had to take action to round up the 
camp. 

At the other side X Brigade had sent 
out patrols at daylight, which found 
some German troops covering the 
roads north, but the patrols outflanked 
and rounded up several of them. 

Arrangements had been made the 
night before to establish some sort of 
frm base for operations round the 
Peninsula. The light anti-aircraft regi- 
ment, which for the past three days had 
grown tired of scanning the sky for birds 
which never appeared, was allotted to 
the defence of Soliman, and was glad to 
take on this unusual réle. 

Early on llth May orders were 
given for X and Y Brigades, with 
their attached troops, to push north- 
wards to Cap Bon, Y on the east coast 
and X on the west coast route. 

X started very early, and met the 
usual sporadic opposition, for the 
most part easily overcome by firm 
action. There was one awkward 
moment when a body of troops, backed 
by a tank, put up a more determined 
resistance. The tank was distinctly 
aggressive ; the reconnaissance troops 
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and the infantry had been moving so 
fast. However, a German officer was 
found to convey the threat of a fierce 
artillery concentration and point out 
that the case was hopeless, and the 
opposition came in—to the relief of the 
small advance party who were not in a 
position to implement their threat for 
some time. ; 

X Brigade continued at a great pace 
and reached Cap Bon first. Their pace 
confused their friends as well as their 
enemies, and at one point they suffered 
from the attention of the R.A.F. 
Expostulations by wireless drew the 
reply, ‘‘O.K.; wonderful news.” And 
this laconic compliment did far more 
to mollify wounded feelings than any 
apology could have done. 

Meantime Y Brigade had been moving 
up the east coast. They were later 
starting, since they had to collect 
their units which were scattered in 
some depth. Moreover, after their 
recent experiences with the enemy 
tanks and armoured fighting vehicles, 
they determined to modify their pace. 
This, in the event, was a wise decision, 
because more opposition was met from 
tanks and anti-tank guns on the east 
road than on the west road. 

One tank gave a lot of bother to our 
armoured cars. Even in its death it 
was still a nuisance. It was used to 
block a bridge—the only crossing over 
a river with steep banks. It was set 
on fire by a hit and lay right across the 
middle of the bridge, blazing fiercely, 
with its ammunition exploding at 
intervals. It thus blocked further 
progress. A vehicle was driven up 
close. One of the crew with great 
coolness managed to find a hold for 
a towing wire, and the tank was 
towed, blazing as it was, clear of 
the bridge. 

This was the last incident of the 
advance. Shortly afterwards—at half- 
past three—X Brigade from the north 
met Y Brigade from the south. The 
circle was complete—and _ Brigadiers 
‘ Stanley ’ and ‘ Livingstone ’ met. 
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Nevertheless much remained to be 
done. There were large bodies of 
enemy troops still with arms in the 
interior of the Peninsula. Some had 
ensconced themselves in strong posi- 
tions in the hills with the intention of 
continuing the fight. 

Brigades were ordered to secure their 
positions and send out mixed columns 
to mop up. Some encountered opposi- 
tion in places, and a few casualties were 
incurred. But, on the whole, the bulk 
of the enemy came fairly easily, and 
entered whole-heartedly into the 
business of evacuating themselves back 
to the prisoners’ camps. 

One incident will illustrate the danger 
which still occasionally lurked even 
thirty-six hours later. The anti-aircraft 
regiment had cleared the environs of 
Soliman, but were not yet tired of the 
war. A strong patrol went forward 
into the hills some ten miles north, 
picking up parties of Boche on the 
way. On reaching some high hills 
overlooking the sea it was severely 
attacked. One officer was killed and 
several other ranks killed or wounded. 
The surviving officer realised that this 
was more than a patrol could settle, and 
he was right, because it was later 
found that the opposition numbered 
over 200 determined Germans very well 
supplied with machine-guns and other 
weapons. 

The officer, therefore, tried other 
means. Going forward by himself he 
demanded to be taken to the Com- 
mander. He was disarmed and a 
Prussian staff officer interviewed him. 
The British officer stated he had been 
sent personally by his General to 
demand the surrender, as their plight 
was hopeless. This was hardly accurate, 
because the Divisional Commander did 
not even know the patrol was out. 

However, it is a good example of a 
subordinate carrying out the intention 
of his superior, but employing his own 
method. 

This demand so infuriated the staff 


officer that he seized a tommy-gun ~ 
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and pushed it into the stomach of 
the officer. Fortunately the German 
Commander (who turned out to be 
an Air Force Major-General, General 
K.) was calmer and waved the gun 
away. 

The officer repeated his demand to 
the General. The General was aston- 
ished: he said he had just been 
listening to the German news, which 
reported fierce and successful resist- 
ance still in North Africa. 

The officer was placed under guard 
in @ caravan with two armed sentries. 
He had been treasuring a grenade 
hidden within his shirt. This he hoped 
to make use of at night to effect his 
escape. However, he was given a 
rickety chair to sit upon. It collapsed. 
He fell on the floor, and the grenade 
rolled out. This vastly excited the 
Boche, and the officer feared he would 
not escape execution this time. How- 
ever, he pleaded that he was too fright- 
ened to mention the grenade. The 
Boche were pleased at this subtle 
flattery and let him be. 

Major-General K., who had prob- 
ably meantime been acquiring more 
accurate information from his patrols, 
sent for the officer about one o’clock 
in the morning, and offered to send him 
with two of his own staff to parley with 
the British Commander. The party 
arrived at Divisional Headquarters at 
about 4.30 in the morning. The usual 
terms of unconditional surrender were 
communicated. 

Two very crestfallen staff officers 
were allowed to return to Major-General 
K., who was required to present him- 
self with all his troops at a named road 
junction at eleven o'clock. It was 
further stipulated that all arms and 
material were to be handed over intact. 
Major-General K. complied with the 
terms, and was sent off with his late 
captive as his escort. 

Meantime an expedition from a unit, 
sent out to locate some coast batteries 
which had fired on the Navy the day 
before, arrived in the neighbourhood. 
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The coast defence battery on the 
neighbouring hill was found to be 
manned by Italians, and was captured 
intact. The Italians complained bit- 
terly because, they said, Major-General 
K.’s party had fired on them whenever 
they ventured off their hill to get 
water. 

Major-General K.’s: surrender at 
eleven o’clock on 13th May marked 
the end of opposition on the Peninsula. 
Over 51,000 prisoners were eventually 
evacuated from it. 

Several prisoners of high and low 
degree remarked that it was the speed 
of the advance that made their case 
hopeless. Given another twenty-four 
hours, they said, they could have kept 
us out of the Peninsula for weeks if not 
months. 

Whether this conjecture be true or 
not, British arms cannot be accused 
of slowness in pursuit on this occasion. 
Between twelve o’clock on 10th May 
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and half-past three on the afternoon of 
llth May X Brigade-moved 115 miles 
and Y Brigade 93 miles—each with 
some fighting on the way. 

This account cannot be ended with- 
out a tribute to those who chiefly 
gave the division such a glorious oppor- 
tunity. First, thanks are due to the 
R.A.F., who kept all the Boche out 
of the sky. Had enemy planes been 
able to attack Hamman Lif, the pursuit 
could never have been mounted so 
quickly. Moreover, on the Peninsula 
itself there were found grim tributes 
to the efficacy of the R.A.F.’s ground 
attacks. 

Secondly, homage must be paid to 
the magnificent action of the armoured 
division, The pertinacity and skill 
with which they forced a way through 
a very strong position is likely to 
make their operation a classic one for 
students of war. To them thanks are 
rendered for a really good gallop. 





SNIPE IN AUGUST. 


BY JOHN STUCLEY. 


Ir is impossible to think of Hong 
Kong without recalling memories of 
the Peak. The city of Victoria, with 
its cathedral and towering bank build- 
ings, lay dwarfed in its shadow, while 
its summit was crowned by the bunga- 
low of the Governor himself. 

A funicular railway joined the two, 
and its intermediate stages gave tripper 
or ‘tai-pan’ access to its terraced 
slopes. 

No Debrett or Gotha ever graduated 
the human race so severely into its 
social latitudes as did the Peak; the 
nearer the summit you lived, the more 
select you were, and ‘ X,’ who left the 
train two stations up, could never 
hope to dine with ‘ Y,’ who lived a 
stage beyond. Such, then, was the 
social structure of Hong Kong in 1939, 
where birth or breeding opened no 
doors which altitude could not close. 

Asa junior lieutenant in His Majesty’s 
Destroyer Tenant I lived at sea-level ; 
when down with malaria I convalesced 
at the Naval Sanatorium, topped only 
by a mere gable or so by the Governor’s 
bungalow itself. Consequently all we 
sailors were vested with honorary 
status somewhere between the two. 

The motor road, which zigzagged 
precipitously up its sides, offered 
strenuous exercise with the reward of 
a@ view across the harbour to anyone 
energetic enough to follow it to the 
summit. On one sweltering day in the 
summer of 1939 I had worked off any 
surplus energy which I might have 
had by completing the first half of 
the ascent, and, pausing there to 
regain breath and courage to finish 
the course, amused myself with the 
reflection that I had achieved my level 
in two senses, physically and socially. 
My reverie was disturbed, however, 


by a discreet cough behind me, 
Spinning round, I was astonished to 
find myself face to face with none 
other than Mr Li.’ I suppose my 
surprise must have been very apparent, 
for he eyed me with amusement and 
remarked— 

“It is_a long way from Kwang. 
chong to the Peak, but there’s an old 
saying in your language that all roads 
must cross in time .. .” 

As I shook him warmly by the hand 
I recalled the last time on which we 
had met, when the flames of a burning 
city had tinted his face orange in their 
glow. 

**T’m delighted to see you, anyway,” 
I told him. ‘“‘ Now that you’ve come 


to Hong Kong I shall be able to return 
some of your hospitality.” 

Leaning on the parapet which skirted 
the road and overhung the city 


beneath us, we plied each other with 
questions concerning mutual friends 
and the events that had befallen us 
since last we had met. We had been 
talking in this strain for some minutes 
when Mr Li remarked irrelevantly— 

“You are a good friend of China, 
are you not?” 

The question was an unusual one, 
but I managed to stammer something 
about having always got on well with 
his fellow-countrymen and hoping that 
I might so describe myself. 

“There is much in common between 
our two nations,’ remarked Mr Li 
firmly. ‘‘ We have a proverb in our 
country that the two eyes in a man’ 
head see better than two one-eyed 
men.” : 

I agreed that his logic was sound, 
but wondered privately what he might 
be driving at. 


“As you know,” he _ continued, 





1 ** Incident in 1939.”* 


“ Maga,’ June 1943. 
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“there are ten men in our Army for 
every Japanese soldier, and many 
might suppose that their successes up 
to date prove a Jap to be ten times 
better than a Chinese when it comes 
to fighting.” 

I hastened to reassure him, but I 
had often heard that very theory ex- 
pounded at the Club, and felt we were 
on delicate ground. 

“ As you say,” he continued, “ noth- 
ing could be more absurd. The truth 
of the matter is that the Japanese 
are twenty times better armed than we 
are, and therein lies the inequality 
between us.” 

In this I knew him to be correct. 
At that time the Chinese Fleet, which 
had never consisted of more than a 
few obsolete cruisers and gunboats, 
had either been sunk or had sought 
refuge in neutral harbours, while, 
except for the newly formed American 
squadron, there was no Chinese Air 
Force worthy of that name. In tanks 
and artillery the Chinese were equally 
deficient, and my scanty knowledge of 
land warfare was sufficient to appre- 
ciate that no amount of courage 
and determination, without suitable 
weapons, could hope to prevail against 
guns and armour. 

“The Japanese,” continued Mr Li, 
“ean import arms from both America 
and Europe, while we, with every 
port of any importance in the enemy’s 
hands, are limited to such supplies as 
can reach us through Siberia or along 
the caravan routes through Burma and 
the Gobi Deserts.” 

“You may wonder,” he said, “‘ why 
‘—! should be telling you all this. I 
expect you know it already. You 

of course, that since 
Canton fell practically the last of our 
Eastern doors is closed. Before the 
Japanese landed at Bias Bay we were 
shipping a great deal of armaments of 
all sorts up-country by way of the 
Kowloon-Canton railway.” 

“T’ve often seen ships unloading in 
Tolo Harbour,” I told him, “ and. 
wondered how long the Japanese 
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would be before they took steps to 
stop it.” 

“Yes,” he replied ; “‘ we realised they 
would take action sooner or later, but 
who could have foreseen that Canton 
would fall so quickly ? ” 

““My job at Kwangchong ended 
when the Japanese landed there,’”’ he 
continued. ‘‘ Now I have orders to 
reopen the passage for arms in this 
neighbourhood.” 

** But, my dear Mr Li,’ I exclaimed, 
“why do you tell all this to me? I 
should have thought that if you 
intended trying a little gun-running, 
the less people who knew about it the 
better!” 

“You know people here,”’ he replied. 
“If you wished, you could give me 
introductions to people who might 
help. You have always shown sym- 
pathy for our cause—perhaps you 
could help us yourself ? ” 

A thousand feet below where we 
stood I could see picquet boats trailing 
white wakes across the deep blue of 
the harbour, traffic in Queon’s Road 
appeared no larger than beetles, and 
even the white sky-scraper of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank looked 
no bigger than an architect’s model. 
There was something essentially un- 
realistic about the situation. There 
was I, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
being urged to assist in smuggling 
guns by a Chinese agent half-way up 
a mountain. With an effort I brought 
the situation into focus. In such 
romantic circumstances it was only too 
easy to be carried away and imagine 
oneself in chapter one of some adven- 
turous novel. 

‘““My dear Mr Li,” I exclaimed, 
“however much I may and do sym- 
pathise with China’s cause, there can 
be nothing I can do to help you. 
I’m a very junior officer in a neutral 
Navy; I have no influence or influ- 
ential connections here in Hong Kong. 
Even if I were a private citizen, I 
cannot imagine how I could be of the 
least assistance to you. As a friend 
I should be delighted to help you in 
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any way I can, but what you ask of 
me is right out of the question.” 

** America and Germany are neutral 
too,” remarked Mr Li. 

“So they may be,” said I. ‘“ But 
they aren’t placed as we are—with 
Hong Kong like a ripe plum for the 
picking if we displease our neighbours. 
Besides, I can’t alter our policy to 
keep out of trouble ; you must realise 
my own unimportance here—any one 
of the Chinese merchants in the city 
has far more say in such matters 
than I.” 

Mr Li accepted my self-depreciation 
as only an Oriental could. Palpably he 
did npt believe me. 

“There must be someone to whom 
you could give me an introduction,” 
he persisted. ‘‘ The last thing I should 
want to do is to give you any incon- 
venience, although, as you can imagine, 
if you did see your way to help us, 
your efforts would not be allowed to 
pass unrewarded.”’ 

In plain language this meant: 
“* There will be a good rake-off.”” Com- 
mission, or ‘ squeeze’ as it is called in 
China, is the key to all doors in the 
East. It is so accepted a system of 
commercial life that a man is thought 
a fool if he refuses it. As ship’s sports 
officer of the Tenant I was offered the 
pick of rival outfitters’ stores in their 
efforts to secure the contract for my 
ship. 

The situation was rapidly becoming 
out of hand. Mr Li had decided, by 
what line of reasoning I know not, 
that I could help him with his gun- 
running schemes. It was quite,apparent 
that I had failed to convince him how 
powerless I was to assist him. Finally, 
in desperation, I suggested that he 
should see a Mr Jamieson, the director 
of one of the coastal shipping lines with 
the reputation of having an eye on the 
main chance. 

_ Realising that this was the most he 
could hope to obtain from me at that 
juncture, Mr Li became profuse in his 
thanks, accepted a brief note I had 
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written Mr Jamieson (who was 4 
slight acquaintance of mine), and lef 
me to return to his hotel. 

As I turned in that night I felt | 
had come through the ordeal rather 
well, and believed I should hear 
more of the matter. Had I been abk 


to see into the future I should not 
have enjoyed so equitable a state of 
mind perhaps. 


A few days after my encounter 
with Mr Li an incident occurred which 
caused a considerable stir in the 
colony. It must be remembered that 
at the beginning of this century the 
Chinese had made over to us the 
mountainous peninsula adjacent to 
the island of Hong Kong, on a ninety. 
nine years’ lease. This land, measuriy 
some fifteen square miles, had bee 
fortified as a protection for the har. 
bour, and afforded space for pol 
grounds, golf links, and the other 
indispensable requirements of a British 
colony. 

From time to time the Army carried 
out their manceuvres there, and it 
was on one of their field-days, when 
the Governor himself was present as 4 
spectator, that a Japanese aeroplan 
flew across our frontier and bombed the 
encampment. Fortunately no one wa 
hurt, but to prevent such a thig 
from occurring again, machine-gun posts 
were sited along the frontier with orders 
to fire on any foreign planes that 
attempted to cross it. 

A friend of mine, Ian Horne by 
name, asubaltern who had distinguished 
himself in the Palestinian campaigt, 
was wrested away from his polo and 
bathing to man one of these outposts. 
At first he considered it an unwarrant- 
able intrusion into his activities, like 
the old cavalry officer at his club who 
hoped the war would soon be over that 
he could return to real soldiering; 
but the chance of bringing down 3 
real aeroplane soon made him #@ 
enthusiast for his new duties, and 0 
the rare occasions that I saw him 2 
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Victoria he was always inviting me 
out to see the ‘front line’ where he 
was stationed. 

On one fine day in July I decided to 
pack @ picnic basket and kill two 
birds with the one stone by combining 
a visit to the military with a pre-view 
of my snipe shoot in the marshes which 
fringed the border. So far as I knew, 
no one else in the colony was aware 
of the snipe marsh I had found the 
previous winter. ‘There were never 
very many birds there, and the site 
was inaccessible to any but enthusiasts 
on account of the deep clinging mud 
which had to be negotiated. Like all 
keen sportsmen, I enjoy going over 
the ground of old victories and plan- 
ning campaigns for the future, when 


the season precludes the actual use of. 


a gun. 

Once across the harbour and clear 
of the suburbs of Kowloon the road to 
the frontier climbs the steep slopes of 
@ mountainous ridge overlooking the 
island of Hong Kong. On reaching the 
top the road tilts precipitously into 
the China of yesterday. The boulder- 
strewn gorges, the riotous confusion 
of pine trees and flowering shrubs, and 
the slender blooms of wild lilies com- 
bine in making both tarmac road and 
Morris Eight incongruous additions to 
the willow-pattern quality of the scene. 

Occasionally the road led me past 
the European bungalows of retired 
tai-pans, but the villages through 
| which we passed had escaped the 
Western ‘improving’ influences, and 
were as they have been since history 
began. After half an hour’s driving 
through a flowery wilderness inter- 
spersed with patches of cultivation, 
I came to the flatter country at 
the northern extremity of the New 
Territories, where paddy-fields pre- 
dominated, and race-course and golf 
links proclaimed the character of its 
over-lords. A turn in the road brought 
me to the end of British sovereignty, 
and parking my car at the road’s edge 
I set off across the difficult country 
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which flanked our frontier. Part of 
my way lay along headlands between 
paddy-fields; then the path entered 
a tiny village, past a stone castle-like 
enclosure where lived the landowner 
and his retainers, and plunged abruptly 
into a wild country of trees and 
boulders. 

Illogically I found myself wondering 
whether I was the first white man to 
come that way, but a sudden rise in the 
track dispelled any doubts I may have 
had in the matter ; for I found myself 
among tents and camp-fires and all the 
paraphernalia of soldiers under canvas. 
A corporal led me to Ian’s tent, and 
there I found him in the act of opening 
a case of Highland Cream. 

** You’ve arrived in the nick of time,” 
he exclaimed on sighting me. “ Cald- 
beck & Macgregor sent this up to me 
only this afternoon.” 

After opening and testing a bottle 
of the whisky he led me out and 
explained the lay-out of his sector in 
the defence line. 

‘It’s just my luck,’”’ he complained. 
“There hasn’t been a Jap plane 
within ten miles of us since we got out 
here.” 

““Do you ever see anything of the 
Japanese ?”’ I asked him. 

“You can see them along. the 
frontier occasionally,” he told me. 
“You can see some of their tents 
away to your right—under those trees 
—and a patrol passes along the frontier 
four or five times a day. They don’t 
seem to have enough men here to picket 
the entire length of the line.” 

Talk then turned to mutual friends 
at Hong Kong. I could see that Ian 
was beginning to lose his enthusiasm 
for his front-line post, and was already 
wishing himself back among the flesh- 
pots of Victoria. When I told him that 
I intended visiting the marshes at the 
western end of the frontier to have a 
look at the snipe bogs, he jumped at 
the chance of a break in the monotony 
of his existence and suggested that he 
should accompany me there. 
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“Shouldn’t you be manning your 
guns?” I suggested. “I thought 
soldiers got shot if they deserted their 
posts !”’ 

“The marshes are within our sector 
as a matter of fact,” he replied seriously. 
“We haven’t anyone posted in them 
for obvious reasons, but I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t emulate our friends 
across the border and do a patrol 
through them myself.” 

Accordingly we returned to my car 
together, and, turning off from the 
main road, set off along a track which 
ran parallel to the frontier as far as 
the marshes, where it turns back along 
the coast to Kowloon. 

I stopped the car close to a cottage 
overlooking the marshes, and we were 
immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
Chinese children. It seemed impos- 
sible that such a large family should 
live in so small a house, but all the 
evidence was there. One of the boys, 
about ten years of age, had carried 
my cartridges and acted as unofficial 
keeper for me the winter before. Ah 
Yow, as he was called, became very 
important on seeing who I was, order- 
ing his brothers and sisters to stand 
back while he advanced to find out 
what I wanted. 

Conversation with him was limited 
by the extent of five phrases which a 
Chinese steward on board ship had 
translated for me, and which I had 
laboriously written phonetically into 
a notebook. The first was “‘ Nee yau 
mo tie-kin sarjoy ? ’’ which I proceeded 
to read out to him. Translated it 
meant, “‘ Have you seen any snipe ? ” 
which was a silly question considering 
the time of year, but had always served 
as an opening gambit in my talks with 
him. I could not understand his reply, 
of course, but his gestures and tone of 
voice were sufficient unto themselves. 
Only an innate sense of good manners 
prevented him from laughing at me. 
My other phrases were of little use to 
me, being primarily concerned with 
carrying the cartridges and asking 
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the way to places, so I got out of my 
car, beckoned him to follow, and set 
off, with Ian and Ah Yow bringing up 
the rear. 

A path led off the road and across 
the paddy-fields which bordered it, 
and thence along crumbling dykes 
which wriggled snake-like across the 
marshes beyond. The farther we went, 
the wilder the country became. Vege. 
tation, for the most part, consisted of 
a holly-like scrub, a foot or two high, 
and the mud in which it grew was alive 
with land-crabs, repulsive little crea- 
tures with one oversized claw. ‘They 
made soft popping noises as_ they 
scurried into their holes, and were 
indeed the only signs of life except for 
an occasional tern or snippet. 

“Cheerful little spots you choose 
for an afternoon’s walk,’’ observed Ian. 

“It is queer-looking country, isn’t 
it?” I replied. ‘‘ No good for any- 
thing except snipe, and they don’t 
seem to care for it much either.” 

The path led us first in one direction 
and then in another, as though unable to 
make up its mind. Eventually, after 
a good hour’s walking, it was evident 
that we were coming to a group of 
rocky mounds, like islands in the sea 
of mud and scrub, upon which 4 
few ting-foo trees gained a miserable 
existence. The path took an abrupt 
turn about the first of these hillocks, 
and we came suddenly upon a ruined 
building, before which stood a group 
of people. One of them detached him- 
self from the rest and advanced towards 
us with a welcoming smile. It was 
none other than Mr Li himself. 

The unexpectedness of such an 
encounter in so desolate a _ place 
might well have called for some com- 
ment, but Mr Li could always be 
relied upon to avoid the obvious. 
After introducing Ian and explaining 
Ah Yow to him, we were introduced in 
our turn to the assembled company. 
I have always suffered from an in- 
ability to grasp names on the first 
occasion of hearing them—so they 
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meant nothing to me—but I remember 
that two of the group were Europeans 
—Levantines might be a more accurate 
description perhaps—while the other 
four were Chinese. 

Talk turned flexibly about a variety 
of subjects, and at length I men- 
tioned the good shooting I had had 
on the marshes the preceding winter. 

“In fact,” I told Mr Li, “I am 
walking round the snipe bogs to have 
a look at them this evening. Ah Yow 
here keeps an eye on them for me and 
a check on uninvited sportsmen.” 

Mr Li eyed the boy with a certain 
amount of interest, and then addressed 
him in his own language. The boy kept 
his eyes on the ground, and seemed 
overcome with shyness, but his answers 
evidently amused the Chinese, for they 
grinned broadly at his replies. 

“He tells me you came looking for 
snipe,” said Mr Li, and there was an 
infinity of meaning in his eye. “I 
should hardly have expected them so 
early in the year.” 

I was about to explain, when Ian 
remarked that it was getting late and 
that it was time for him to return to 
thecamp. Accordingly I began to take 
my leave of the company, but Mr Li 
asked if I could give him a lift back 
to Kowloon. I did not exactly relish 
a téte-d-téte with him on the drivo 
back, as I feared a resumption of his 
persuasiveness, but it seemed a small 
favour to grant, and one I could hardly 
refuse with civility, so I told him that 
I should be delighted, and we all 
trooped back to the road together. 
After dropping Ian at his camp we 
drove back some way in silence. 

“Mr Horne must be well acquainted 
with the frontier district,’ observed 
Mr Li at last. ‘‘ Has he been stationed 
there long ?” 

I was glad that the conversation 
had taken this turn away from the 
subject I dreaded, and told him all 
about the bomb, the measures we had 
taken to prevent a recurrence, and 
managed to spin my account out until 
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we ‘topped the ridge overlooking the 
harbour. 

“Does he see much of the Japanese ?”’ 
asked Mr Li. 

I repeated nearly word for word 
what Icen had told me, and by that 
time we had arrived at the Peninsular 
Hotel, where Mr Li had asked to be 
dropped. 

** Good-night,”’ said he as he climbed 
out of the car. ‘“‘ Good-night, and so 
many thanks for everything. . . .” 

He laid such emphasis on the final 
word that I was still wondering what 
he could have been driving at as the 
ferry bore me swiftly across to Victoria. 

The lights of the city were always a 
feature of the colony. The island 
appeared illuminated as for a fiesta 
when darkness fell, but the ferry was 
still some yards from the landing-stage 
when the air-raid sirens sounded, and 
the whole town began blacking out 
very efficiently. I remembered that an 
A.R.P. rehearsal had been billed for that 
night, and resigned myself to being 
held up indefinitely before I should be 
able to drive on down to the dockyard. 
Parking my car at the ferry terminus, 
I walked through the deserted streets 
to the Hong Kong Hotel, known to 
everyone as the ‘Gripps’ (but for 
what reason I never discovered), and 
stayed for a drink at its long bar. 
There were several people there whom 
I knew, among others two young 
Germans from Essen, junior partners 
of an engineering firm in the colony. 
I had frequently dined with them in 
the flat they shared, and they had 
been on board the Tenant for drinks 
once or twice. 

** What do you think of this Danzig 
business ?’’ one of them asked me. 

**T shouldn’t have said it was a 
matter of opinion,” I replied. ‘‘ We’ve 
said we'll attack you if you attack 
Poland—nothing could be clearer than 
that. So far as I can see, it all rests on 
your Fuehrer. .. .” 

Carl von Albrecht, the younger of the 
two, was not convinced. 
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“You said the same about the 
Rhineland and Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia,” he said. ‘“‘ Why should we 
fight over Poland when you didn’t see 
fit to fight for the others ? ” 

Since he was giving expression to 
my own secret fears, I told him jok- 
ingly that he had better buy my 
sailing-boat—which I might shortly 
be selling—to make a quick get-away 
in to Macao, in case of eventualities. 

**They’d be better off in one of our 
comfortable concentration camps than 
they would be in that flea-dump,” put 
in Mr Jamieson, who had just joined 
our group. “I don’t think they’ll be 
getting their trunks out yet awhile,” 
he added; then, turning to me, he 
said, “I got your note by hand of 
Mr Li. Nice little fellow, isn’t he ?” 

“TI hope you'll forgive my pushing 
him on to you like that,” I told him. 

“The pleasure was entirely mine,” 
he replied cryptically. “All is grist 
that comes to my mill; besides, I like 
the little beggars.” 

As I walked back to my car the 
All Clear sounded, and the city came 


back to life with an intensity of pur- 
pose no less impressive for its contrast 
with the dead dark streets of a few 


minutes before. A thousand fairy 
lights gleamed on the hillside, while 
streets and alleys filled with gay 
laughing throngs, through which motor- 
ears and rickshaws forced their 
hazardous ways. War seemed far 
removed from Hong Kong in that 
night of July 1939. 


A few days after the events I have 
just described I received the long- 
expected news that I was to return home 
to England. My relief was indeed 
already on his way out to Hong Kong, 
and I made haste to settle my affairs, 
dispose of such property as I should 
not be able to take with me, and issue 
invitations for a farewell party to be 
held at the Repulse Bay Hotel. 

I was in that pleasant state of con- 
fusion when there are so many things 
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to be done, and so short a time in 
which to do them, when the Quarter. 
master poked his head into my cabin 
to announce a visitor. My mind was 
too full of pleasant prophecies and 
visions of partridge shooting in Devon. 
shire for me to appear inhospitable to 
anyone, but I was not prepared to see 
Mr Li. 

“You must forgive my intrusion 
at a time when you must be so busy,” 
he said, eyeing my opened trunks and 
scattered possessions. ‘‘I have, how. 
ever, a little matter of business which 
we should talk over.” 

Damn the man! I thought. Could 
he have taken to peddling pewter, or 
what business did he mean? I was 
not to be left in doubt for long. 

“Tt will be a great loss to us all 
when you return to England,” he 
remarked placidly. 

It surprised me that the news should 
have reached him so quickly, but 
intelligence travels on winged heels in 
the East. 

“*T hope we will have time to com- 
plete the first of our transact ions before 
you leave,” he added. 

My growing irritation turned to 
alarm at this trend in the conversation. 
I felt it was time to give Mr Li a talk 
straight from the shoulder. 

** Now please listen to me,” I cut in 
heatedly. ‘ All this talk of transactions 
will get us nowhere. If you think I’m 
going to be a party to one of your 
mad gun-running schemes you’re very 
much mistaken. In the first place, I 
haven’t any guns; in the second, no 
means of transporting them ; and even 
if I had, I haven’t the faintest idea how 
I could get them into China, or what I 
would do with them if I got them 
there... .” 

Mr Li smiled benignly at me. 

‘The last thing I should wish to do 
is to persuade you against your will 
to do anything for me,” he said. ‘“‘ But 
as for the guns ’’—and here he lowered 
his voice discreetly—‘*‘ we have them, 
thanks to your letter to Mr J. For 
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transport we have all the coolies in 
China, and no one knows better than 
you the route by which they must be 
transported.” 

“You don’t mean to say that 
you're going to take them across the 
marshes ?”’ I asked incredulously. 

‘Where else ?”’ said Mr Li. “ And 
as for the other difficulties you raised, 
you can be sure that arrangements have 
been made. .. .” 

“What do you want me to do, 
then?” asked. “‘ Surely not to guide 
you across the marshes ? Ah Yow, or 
any of his brothers and sisters, could 
do it twice as well as I.” 

“So they could,” put in Mr Li 
calmly. ‘‘So insignificant and unim- 
portant a task would be altogether 
beneath you.” 

“To continue,” said Mr Li, ‘“ we 
are in great need of small automatics 
—tommy-guns I believe they call 
them in America—for use by our 
guerillas in the occupied country 
between your frontier and Canton. It 
will not be possible to smuggle more 
than small quantities across at a time, 
but a strong man can carry a dozen or 
more on his back without fatigué. As 
you may have observed, it is impos- 
sible to gain access to the marshes— 
or rather to the islets and undergrowth 
which fringe the frontier at the other 
side of them, without first crossing an 
open expanse of paddy and low scrub, 
which lies in full view of the foothills 
their side of the border. The Japanese 
have established look-out posts in 
those hills, and anyone approaching 
the frontier by day or night could 
hardly hope to pass unnoticed by 
them.” 

“Yes,” I remarked, interested 
despite myself. ‘‘I can see all that ; 
but where do I come in in all this ?” 

“As I said,” continued Mr Li 
imperturbably, ‘‘ I should never dream 
of asking you to do anything distasteful 
or dishonourable, but in view of the 
sentiments I have often heard you 
express, and, above all, the help you 
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have already given us, I have no 
hesitation in asking you to arrange a 
shooting party on the marshes one day 
next week.” 

““A shooting party ?”’ I exclaimed, 
bewildered by this new development. 

‘““Of course. What could be more 
natural than a party of English sports- 
men wading across the marshes ? 
Each would have to be provided with 
a ‘boy’ to carry his cartridges, of 
course, and once under cover of the 
islets, the game which had been col- 
lected could be cached to await collec- 
tion after nightfall.” 

Mr Li paused and eyed me almost 
roguishly. 

“My dear fellow,” I exclaimed 
with relief, ‘“‘ whatever could I ask 
people to shoot in July? Nothing 
would be more absurd—or suspicious 
—than a shooting party with nothing 
to shoot at!” 

“IT am sure you forget,” replied Mr 
Li, ‘‘ that the day after tomorrow is 
the first of August. Isn’t it the custom 
in Scotland to begin shooting on that 
date? Besides, what do Japanese 
know of your shooting seasons? So 
long as you fire your guns occasionally, 
it will appear the most natural thing 
in the world. Everybody knows how 
you English love shooting things in 
queer places.” 

It was all so damnably plausible, 
the scheme so simple and yet so 
cunning. As Mr Li said, a shooting 
party in the marshes would excite no 
suspicion, and the noise of gun-shots 
and general commotion of the shoot 
would allay any doubts the Japanese 
might feel on sighting a large party 
approaching their frontier. It was the 
perfect example of hiding something by 
putting it in the most obvious place. 

As I turned over the project in my 
mind, Mr Li remarked tentatively, 
** You have always said how much you 
sympathise with our cause—here is 
the perfect chance of showing it. You 
will be suitably rewarded _ by my 
Government, of course. .. . 

M 
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‘I don’t want your damned squeeze!” 
I told him angrily ; but the hurt ex- 
pression on his face made me add, 
““And I’m jiggered if I know how I 
can persuade anyone to tramp those 
bogs in the heat of August.” 

His face lit up. 

“Tt will be an awful lark, you 
know,” he said. 

“I’m sure it will bo,’ I replied, 
knowing that I had committed myself 
at last. If he hadn’t made that last 
remark I should never have become 
involved in his schemes, nor would I 
have cursed myself for a fool as I did 
that night. 


I had had to make a condition in 
my invitations to my farewell party— 
for six of my friends at least—that 
they should accompany me on a 
shooting party the afternoon before it 
began. None of them could believe 
their ears when I made known my plan, 
and it was only my promise to provide 
unlimited iced beer, and a belief that 
I had gone off my head with the news 
of my impending departure, that made 
them agree in the end. 

Ian Horne had agreed to meet us 
at Ah Yow’s cottage, and to bring 
his gun as well. I felt that a 
shooting party of more than eight 
guns would appear improbable even 
to the Japanese. 

With three sportsmen in my ear, 
crammed together between beer in an 
ice-tank, guns, and cartridge - cases, 
some enormous satchels, and a change 
of clothes for us all, and the other 
three in another car similarly loaded, 
we presented a hilarious and alto- 
gether convincing spectacle as we 
scattered scraggy fowls and raised 
clouds of dust in the villages through 
which we raced. 

Ian was already waiting for us when 
we arrived, surrounded by Ah Yow’s 
brothers and sisters. 

“What is the idea of all this?” he 
asked when I had climbed clear of 
my car. “Have you all gone mad— 
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or is it some new idea for a scavenging 
party ? ” 

“You might call it that if you like,” 
I replied. “I want everybody to line 
up and drive the marshes towards 
those outcrops at the far side, and fire 
at everything you see. I'll stand the 
cartridges.” I added. ‘“* And, incident. 
ally, I’ve brought some iced beer along 
for when we’ve finished.” 

“‘ That’s the first sensible thing I’ve 
heard you say,” exclaimed Ian. ‘ Now 
we're all here, I suggest we quench our 
thirsts and leave our host to tramp 
the marsh and fire his gun to his heart’s 
content.” 

I was alarmed to see that Ian's 
idea was a popular one amongst my 
unwilling companions. It might have 
been easier at this juncture perhaps 
to have explained the whole affair 
and trusted to their idea of a lark to 
carry the thing through, but Mr Li 
had been most emphatic on that 
point, and I had given my word that 
I would keep his secret until after it was 
all over. 

** It will only take us an hour, or an 
hour and a half at the most,’ I told 
them. “I can’t explain what it’s all 
about now, but it will make a good 
story when it’s all over, and I promise 
you you'll be the first to hear all 
about it.” 

With this rather vague promise for 
consolation and the vision of iced beer 
as a reward for such strenuous exercise 
in the sweltering heat, my band of 
unconscious smugglers climbed out of 
their cars and began assembling their 
weapons. We made quite a crowd at 
the roadside; for in addition to the 
eight guns. there was Ah Yow and his 
family, his parents and grandparents, 
and eight very muscular-looking uncles 
who had unobtrusively joined the scene. 

Each of the eight uncles carried 4 
heavy knapsack on his back, and into 
them they stuffed the empty, and 
identical knapsacks that we had 
brought with us. Mr Li’s disciples had 
been well drilled in their duties. 
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“At least I'll give you full marks 
for staff work !”’ remarked one of my 
guns grudgingly as I detailed off a 
‘poy’ to each of them, and they were 
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able to add their cartridge-bags and 
other impedimenta to the very con- 
siderable loads they were already 


* Bcarrying. 


I found it difficult to prevent my eyes 
from wandering in the direction of the 
frontier and the foothills beyond, and 
wondered what the Japs would be 
thinking of my little band. 

Forming a somewhat ragged line 
across the paddy, we trudged our 
way through the clinging mud and 
stubble of the newly cut fields. Occa- 
sionally we would flush a snippet or 
blackbird-like creature with yellow 
tail feathers among the small thorn 
bushes which grew against the head- 
lands. This was the signal for a 
scattered volley from the perspiring 
sportsmen. 

Hard work as the mud-slogging was 
for us, our ‘boys’ must have had 
muscles of steel, to carry heaven alone 
knows how much hardware on their 
backs, and yet hunt around eagerly in 
the mud for lost or running birds. 

As paddy-fields gave way to the 
marsh proper, going became even more 
difficult; for we now had knee-high 
holly-serub to compete with, and the 
land-crabs which scuttled into their 
holes before us would have turned 
back a less resolute force by their very 
deformed and unnatural appearances. 

When, after what seemed an inter- 
minable and heart-breaking plod, the 
firm ground of the first islet was reached, 
we were all wet to the skin with our 
own sweat, and encased in mud up to 
the knees. 

“This is where we rest before going 
back,” I announced. 

My companions were past speech. 

Turning a gaze on me comparable 
to the glassy stare with which his 
shipmates favoured the ancient mariner, 
they collapsed, spread-eagled in the 
sedge. Our ‘ boys,’ however, seemed 
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indefatigable. We were now out of 
sight of the hills, and they were able 
to unharness their haversacks and dump 
them in a corner of the ruined building. 
By the time we had recovered suffi- 
ciently to make the return journey, 
our boys were ready—with the once 
empty haversacks filled with grass 
upon their shoulders. 

Before setting out on the return 
journey, I had to make it clear that 
we should have to return across 
country and not by way of the path. 
There was a certain amount of mutter- 
ing amongst my fellow sportsmen, but 
their spirits had been crushed, and 
they followed me back into the mud 
without serious opposition. The way 
back was slightly less circuitous than 
the way out, and, in addition, we had 
the advantage of a slight breeze in our 
faces which made it less intolerable. 

The Japanese must have been study- 
ing our movements closely, for I caught 
sight of one staring at us through 
binoculars in the distance. I was 
grateful to a snippet, which rose cheep- 
ing at that moment, for giving me an 
excuse to fire my gun and complete 
the illusion of a shooting party. 

“Tf this is your idea of working up 
a thirst I give you full marks!” 
gasped one of the guns; but we 
reached the road at last, and the 
tinkle of ice against glass proved com- 
pensation enough for all the misery of 
the day. : 

“Where the blazes have all the 
‘boys’ gone?” asked Ian when we 
had regained our breath and cooled off 
a little in the shade of the cars. “I 
meant to give my fellow something for 
carrying my bag.” 

The ‘ boys’ had indeed disappeared. 
Only Ah Yow and his brethren re- 
mained to finger our gear, and cast 
scornful looks at the snippets, cranes, 
and other queer birds which went to 
make up our bag. 


The party at the Repulse Bay Hotel 
was an unqualified success. Our 
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exercise earlier in the day made some 
of my guests more eager for the beach 
and bar, perhaps, than for the dance 
floor; but the rest of us enjoyed the 
perfect summer night, the music, and 
the gaiety of the scene, undisturbed by 
any visions of the future. Who that 
night could have foreseen the bloody 
massacre of helpless women and chil- 
dren which the Japanese were to per- 
petrate there a few months later ? 

Towards the end of the party, when 
the stars were dimming at the approach 
of day, a familiar figure joined me at 
the bar. 

**T hardly know how to thank you 
for your magnificent performance,” 
said Mr Li. ‘‘ You must, I’m afraid, 
have found it hot and tiring work 
among the marshes this afternoon.” 

Something, a glint in my eye per- 
haps, must have warned him off that 
subject. 

“The Government will wish to 
present you with some small recog- 
nition of your services,” he added 
hastily. ‘“‘ We can discuss what par- 
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ticular order would be agreeable to 
you in the morning. Everything went 
off splendidly, of course. Good-night, 
T’ll see you tomorrow. .. .” 

As things turned out, however, | 
found my relief already on board when 
I got back in the small hours of the 
morning, and since all my kit was 
packed and ready, I seized the oppor. 
tunity of filling a vacant berth in the 
Dilwara. She was due to sail the 
same day, having been chartered as a 
troop-ship for the Southampton-Hong 
Kong run, and nothing could have 
been more convenient. 

I suppose I shall never know what 
dignity Mr Li had in store for me. 
Had I remained at Hong Kong I might 
have acquired the privilege of wearing 
an Order of the Scarlet Dragon (Fifth 
Class), hung becomingly on a stiff 
shirt front. As it is, I shall have to be 
content with my memories of eight 
perspiring sportsmen, unless, and 
stranger things have happened before, 
Mr Li’s path and my own should 
chance to cross once again. 
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